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PEIC-III is on 2 of several instruct icnal systesES 
currently under developneni in the Isaproving TeachiLng Conpet encj.es 
Program of the Horthyest Hegionai Educational laboratory. She 
PEC--III soterials include training strategies and procedures plus 
participant instrucrional naterials for use with a select group of 
educators in a workshop setting. PEIC-III carries with it a change 
support process teroed organizational development. Ibis document 
presents the evaluation report for the pilot stage of the PEIC-III 
system's development. This evaluation vas conducted to facilitate 
judgments about the efficacy of naterials^ strategies^ and the 
acconpanying change support process that conprise the PEIC-III 
instructional systesE* The first chapter describes the systen's 
history and objectives. The second chapter describes the pilot test 
workshop study, including methods of obtaining infor2?tion, and 
presents rhe eapirical evidence collected froa the workshops. The 
nezt chapter describes the process of the expert external review 
conducted on the PEC? series and presents a suzacary of the review 
critigues. This is followed by a description of the search for 
alternative training prograss on the aarket and a ccaparative 
analysis of the search results. The final chapter contains a susaary 
of the findings, appendices include the laproving Teaching 
Competencies Prcgran's product developnent nodel, guestionnaires used 
in the pilot test workshops and docunents pertaining to the 
iaplecentation and results of the external review and alternatives 
search. (BC) 
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issued by the Korthvest Regional Educational Laboratory to document 
evaluation findings for selected products. Ihe subject of this report 
is Frepjjn^zc Zczc^aticnal Trainuig CcnsuliantSj Orcanizatisn Develcpr^i 
fFEZC-IIIJ , an instructional systen developed in the Improving Teaching 
Ccspatencies Progran. 

This technical report presents the data collected about the systen 
and its objectives during the 1974-75 field tests « The information has 
been used in subsequent revisions of the systea by its developers ^ 
Rene Pino and Ruth fcory. 

The report has undergone an institutional technical review 
conducted by Laboratory specialists external to the Prograa. 
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ISTRODUCTION 



Preparing Sduaaticnal Training Ca^isuti^ants: Crganizati-cnal 



TeveZcvrjant (PETC-IIZ) is one or several instructional systems currently 
under development in the Improving Teaching Competencies Program of the 
Sorthvest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL). The FETC-III 
ssaterials include training strategics and procedures plus participant 
instructional materials for use with a select group of educators in a 
workshop setting. PETC~III also carries with it a change support 
process termed organizational development (OD) . ^ 

PURPOSE OF THE EVALUATION 

The development model employed by the Improving Teaching 
Competencies Program divides the production of an instructional system 
into five developmental phases (planning, pilot, interim, field test 
and outcome) . These phases are fully spelled out in Appendix A. This 
document presents the evaluation report for the pilot stage of the 
PzlC-lII system's development* 



The main purpose for conducting this evaluation was to facilitate 
judgments about the efficacy of the materials, strategies and the 
accompanying change support process that comprise the PETC-III instruc- 
tional system. Specifically, evaluation activities collected information 
so Judgments could be made about the: 



Organizational development is a strategy for organizational change. It 
is a set of practices that has evolved in industrial, governmental and 
(more recently) educational settings. The purpose of organizational 
development is to improve organizational health and effectiveness. The 
aid of PETC-III is to train educ^^'ional personnel who will then provide 
organizational training and consultation to local educational 
organizations. 



1. Efficacy and the quality of PETC-^III 
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2. Educational need for the instructional system and the 
proposed change support process 

3. Sufficiency and feasibility of the instructional system 
and the proposed change support process in regard to goals, 
content, strategies, disseminability and costs 

4. Claims for the superiority of the instructional system and 
the proposed change support processes in comparison to 
existing alternatives 

The function of this report is to present to decision-makers at 

NKREL and the National Institute of Education (NIE) who are not directly 

involved in the development or evaluation of the instructional system, 

a summary of the evaluation activities and findings p.rovided to the 

developers during the pilot stage. 

INFORMATION NEEDS OF THE EVALUATION 

This evaluation sought information about the need for, alternatives 
to, and the sufficiency and feasibility of the FETC-III instructional 
system and its proposed change support process.^ To facilitate the 
gathering of this information, evaluation issues vere expressed in a 
series of questions. The questions have been sorted into three cate- 
gories. The first category relates to trainees', judgments about the 
instructional system and PETC-III training. The second category 
includes questions concerned with the adequacy of the instructional 
system from the perspective of outside reviewers. The third category of 
questions relates to existing alternatives to the instructional system* 
These questions are listed below: 

Questions Related to Trainee Judgments About PETC-III 

1. To what degree do persons trained in PETC'-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the content, materials, activities 

•^The original evaluation design specified looking at the effects of 
PETC'-III training during later stages of development. Funding cutbacks 
curtailed this investigation. 



and structure of the instructional system as being of 
high quality and effective? 

2. To what degree do persons trained in ?ETC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive phe training as being relevant and 
useful? 

3 J To what degree do persons trained in FETC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the goals and objectives of the 
instructional system as clear and significant? 

4. To what degree do persons trained in FETC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the training as being valuable in 
relation to costs incurred? 

5- To what degree do persons trained in PETC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the pretraining materials as being 
adequate and sufficient? 

6. To what degree do persons trained in PETC-III during the 
pilot trials report satisfaction with the training? 

7- To what degree do persons trained in FSTC-III during the 
pilot trials report a need for OD consulting abilities 
in the educational community and to what extent can 
PSTC-III meet this need? 

8. What type of people acquire PSTC-III training during the 
pilot trials and to what type of organization do they 
extend consulting help during the practicum experience? 

Question Related to Outsider's Perspective of FETC-III 

9- From the perspective of impartial outside reviewers, are 
the goals, content and training strategies for PETC-III 
adequate in terms of their significance, completness, 
feasibility, social fairness, etc.? 

Question p.elated to Alternatives to PETC-III 

10- Wh^t are the existing alternatives to PETC-III and how 
does PETC-III compare to these alternatives in terms of: 
target population, content provided in the training, 
workshop procedures and strategies, expected outcomes, 
trainers and dissemination? 

To meet the evaluation needs set out in the above questions, three 

investigations were carried out: a series of four pilot workshops of 

the PETC-III system, an alternatives search for comparable training 

programs and an external expert review. 



Tiiis report inchsies five chapters- In the first, tee FEZ^-^IH 
i'lstructic-oal systen is described including its Iiistorr and objectives. 
The seccnd chapter describes the pilot test workshop study, including 
rethois of obtaining iniosmation, and presents the empirical evidence 
collected froa the vorkshops- Ihe next chapter describes the process 
of the external expert review conduct^ cn the FEZC series and presents 
a sanar:^ o. «iie reviev critiques- Ihis is follciired by a description 
of the search for alternative training programs on the siarket and a 
ic:rparative a-ialysis of the search results. The final chapter contains 
a sir=arv of the findings. Appendices include the iroroving Teaching 
Ccrpetencies Program's product development t>odel, questionnaires used 
in the pilot test sforkshops and docuirents pertaining to the inplenentation 
and resiilts of the external review and alternatives saarch- 
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r'E5C3i?iic:j OF iss PiT^rrr issisrcritr^^AL system 

r^Vcrlrrr*:*:* PzTr^Zrif is cne ia a cxzsuiative seqi:^ce of seven 
instructional svsterrs develcped oy the r^rovin^ Teaching Ccspetencies 
Progran of the Sorthvest Segicnai BJixationai Laboratory to provide 
process and organizaricaal deve3^prent skills for educational consul- 
tants. These seven systens fors a conprehensive training prograa 
entitled Preparing Organizational Development Specialists (?OSS) which 
consists of a series of three r£TC training systens: HUC-^I: SkiZZs 
Zi^iniK^; ^C-II: ^^cKZul-lng; and FEZC-III: Dracsfd^atl::Kal Vevetcp- 

as veil as four prereqiaisite training workshops in fundamental 
process skills including Ik zerfer^ 7*ia Z iT^rzez i i zks^ r.^eccrfn VtiZizCng 
rTcbZ^n SoZvinc^ Inz^rp^czK^l ZnfZueKce and ScciaZ Zcnflu*i and 

As the culainating training system in the ?CDS progran, rEZZ-ZIZ 
provides participants with the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, 
skills and sensitivities that constitute a change process temed 
Organizational Development (CD). It provides training that enables 
trainees to help an educational organization (a) achieve structural and 
nomative change, (b) improve its functional capabilities and (c) develop 
new functions that facilitates change in the kinds of objectives it sets 
for itself and to utilize new kinds of resources- 

OVSRVIBv OF 0?vGA!;i2ATI0N'AL DEV5L0?ME!rr 

Organizational development as conceptualized by the development 
staff of the Improving Teaching Competencies Program is a strategy to 
promote organizational change. It is based on some of the theory 



er^cnatisjg fr^:^ the ZiOuels of '^plarine:; change" (Lippitt, ^atscn and 
Scstiey, 1558; ravelcci:, 1372) sr^ "cctica research" (Lexiria, 19^7; 
Cr-ch atid xre::cb, 19-^; Juss Lippirt, 1966)- It also iccorpcrates 
iaterv^ticn strategies tested by several researchers (Miles et al., 
1569; Se-^?:.x»r ar;d Scorers, 1970; Lake ard Callahan, 1971; KcElvaney and 
Miles, 1969; Schmck and SiiTicel et al-,'1972)- Crganizational deveicp- 
sient ais:s to help people in schools increase their ccsrpetencies so they 
can riore effectively zsanage the h^aa cccpcnent o£ their orgaaizatioos- 
Ihe basic strategy of organizaticnai develcpcent is to provide training 
and consaltatlcn that involve educators in identifying, diagnosing and 
modifying the norss, structures and processes of their era organization- 
Through these normative, procedural and structural changes, it is 
intended that the organization can build and maintain increased 
functional capabilities and that its health vill be inproved. 

Ihe rationale for preparing organizational development consultants 
for school diiganizations includes three current situations: (a) schools 
are not as healthy and as effective as they could be (Miles, 1964; 
Eavelock, 1971; Schnuck and Rinikei, 1972); (b) few school organizaticns 
have the financial resources to hire expensive outside gjpfessi^aal 
'organizational consultants over long periods of ti^ie; and (c) the 
nuaber of available outside organizational consultants is inadequate 
to neat the need. 

P£rr-J" is, therefore, an instructional sysrea and a change 
support process that can be used by educators at various levels to 
train organizational consultants vho can, in turn, help build and 
maintain increased functional capabilities in educational organizations- 
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The systra in its present rem consists ox a set cf p^irticipaat 
raterlais, a set oi iastr^cticnal strategies to be used i^ith trainees 
in a workshop setting, scae preiiisicarr plans tor installing a 
training program, strategies to help those trained in FEZ^'-III tc» 
52se their skills in bringing about structural and normative changes in 
their schools and to provide organizational training and consultation 
for cli^t groups. 

Ihe ixcrediste population for FEZC'-III training consists of educa- 
tors at any level vho i^ish to acquire the knowledge and skills necessary 
to provide organizational training and consultation to school groups- 
Prior to participating as consultants in FEZC^III^ neziers of this 
target population vill ha-*^e had to cccylete the si:c prerequisites 
training systems in the PCDS training programs. The secondary target 
population consists of educators 'Ao vish to receive organizational 
development training and consultation frca FEZC-III ccnsultants*. 

rlZ^-III training is spread over an S-conth period. During this 
period, each trainee completes a 1-day preworkshop assignment, 

attends 17 days of workshop meetings and spends a ninimna of 10 days 
conducting an organizational developzient project with a predetemined 
client group. The following chart outlines the tineiine for aajor 
training events- 
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Ti**j "ri^rinl2:atii.^al itrvelcps^rat project focuses c-n the ^frgcnizaticn 
<cot it:Gi--ridi:ais, ccmittees cr gm;?s ^i^f individuals) i?ita a viev ro 
i>:all2irig zz,i z;aintaiains I^yrovcJ wars C'f fzssiztxonlng the organiza- 
ties. The project 5^ a series ox iate^yeIlti^^ns based on dara collected 
ard analyzed taat tccus cn structural and iioniative ccanges to irDro--re . 
the functioning cf the organization. A project ssay be conducted in one 
part of the organization or in tne organization as a vhole. 

Present strategies require that tvo perscns vith considerable 
orgccizaticnai deveiopsient experience and skills conduct the rSTr-JJX 
Srkshop. Ihe vorksheps are structured so that 10 to 18 trainees, 
divided into 2- or 3-persoxis teams, go through the training together. 

GOALS iiSD OUTCOME OBJECTIVES 

The goals and objectives^ for FrrJ-ITJ are divided into tvo 
categories: (a) consultant outccne goals and objectives and (b) goals 
and objectives for client groups. The consultant cutccmes include 
participants' satisfaction vith the training; their perceptions of its 
utility; and changes in their behavior, such as an increased knowledge 
and understanding of organizational development conceptualizations and 
strategies and an increased ability to exhibit the behaviors required 
of an organizational consultant. Cutcones expected ox client groups 
include satisfaction vith the consultation, perceptions of the consul- 
tation as useful and applicable and increased functional organizational 
capabilities. Specific statenents of these objectives follov. 



These goals^ are included for descriptive purposes only. Reductions 
in funding and developnent tine prevented carrying out an investigation 
design to assess the effectiveness of the instructional systen to 
achieve these goals « 
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lie FET>I" i2:stri2Cticnai systea prepares participants to bec4»e 
eatueaticcal training ccnsultonts. As a result of training, ccnsultsnts 
ar^s* espiscted to be able zoi 

1- identify and explain the majcr crganizaticnal deveioprent 
ccnceptuaiizatix>n and intervention strategies presented 
in the rI72-I" instmcticnai syszen 

2- Sieet vith a potential client group and translate this 
grt5up*s difficulties into a statement of a specific 
probiea or prcolens on which the group vishes to vork 

3- Establish definite and workable relationships and contract 
vith a client group 

A. Collect inforaaticn froa the client group so that the 
group's problen(s) cay be diagnosed and clarified 

5- Design, provide and zssess the effectiveness of inter- 
vention activities that allov the client group to explore 
and exaziine alternative noms, processes and structures 

Design, provide and assess the effectiveness of inter- 
vention activities that allf^5^ the client group to 
acccnplish nomative, procedural or structural changes 
resulting in increased functional capability in the 
organization 

7. Achieve a terziinal relationship vith the client group by 
gradual vithdraval and by establishing structures and 
procedures to substittite for the services provided by the 
consultant 

Client Group Outcone Objectives 

Since the educational training consultant works vith a client group 

so zenbers can achieve and naintain iaproved ogranizational health, the 

consultant expects that the organizational development project vili have 

sc!ie effects on the functional organizational capabilities of the client 

V. 

group- Specific exazspies of such lobjectives foliov: 

1- Improved Problen-Solving Capabilities : As a result of 
training in organizational development, client groups 
Slay becone nore adept at problen-solving* They nay 
becone core able to: 

Sense problen situations 

18 9 




Differentiate ber-ceen kinds of prcblezs 

Attena to prcblea situations v«tb shared end explicit 
pr£)bler:'-sciving prccedures 

Irpriy/ed Maaageseat of Interpersonal Processes : As a 
result of training in organizaticnai deveiopzient, client 
groups isay beccse ssore adept at roibining people's efforts 
to achieve desired task goals. It is e::pected that: 

Vertical and horizontal comninication nay beccne «>re 
open, shared and accurate 

Influence jnay become zsore shared and equalized 

Decision ziaking nay becoce aore diffused^ charac- 
terized by e^cplicit procedures and involver:ent of 
those vho will be affected by or vho are responsible 
for izuplecentation of the decisions 

Coordination may Leccse core explicit and accepted 

Improved Procedures that Support Personal and Professional 
Growth: As a result of training in ox'^anizational develop- 
sent, client groups say becoae core adept at viewing 
personal and professional development as an ongoing 
function necessary to the growth of the group. Therefore, 
it 2S expected that the group isay provide: 

Increased training opportunities for neabers to ceet 
new organizational needs 

Increased learning resources so xenbers can be 
continuous learners 

Increased feedback, formally and infomally, so 
sezibers can siove toward new ways of understanding 

Improved Ways the Organization Attributes Meaning : As a 
result of training in organizational development, client 
groups aay becone nore adept in the ways they see and 
explain thenselves to the rest of the world. It is, 
therefore, expected that the group will: 

Have goals which are clear and in which nenbers have 
a sense of ownership 

Respond app*"opriateiy to outside denands 
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This chapter discusses the pilot test workshops which vere 
Ci>ndticted as a pare of the evaluation of the rzIZ-IZZ training systen- 
Ihe chapter has tvo principal ssgzents. The first section of this 
chapter contains a description of these pilot vorkshops. Topics 
include: the focus of the evaliaation, recruitrsent procedures, nissber 
of participants and their biographical characteristics, and a descrip- 
tion of the evaluation instruments used in this investigation- The 
second aajor section presents the results of the evaluation activities. 

DESCSIPTIOS OF TH£ PILOT S^ORKSHOPS ) 
rccus oi the E^^aluation 

The pilot workshops vere designed to: (a) assess the quality, 
efficacy and relevancy of the instructional systen and to treasure the 
degree of trainee satisfaction; and (b) assess the consultants' 
perceptions of the utility of the training and ways learning can be 
applied- The pilot workshops provided answers to the following 
evaluation questions related to trainee judgments about rzZC-lIZ: 

1- To what degree do persons trained in PfTC-JJJ during the 
pilot trials perceive the content, saterials, activities 
and structure of the instructional systea as being of 
high quality and effective? 

2- To what degree do persons trained in FEZC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the training as being relevant and 
useful? 

3- To what degree do persons trained in FEZC-^III during the 
pilot trials perceive the goals and objectives of the 
instructional systen as clear and significant? 

4, To what degree do persons trained in during the 

pilot trials perceive the training as being valuable in 
relation to costs incurred? 
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5- To Khat degree do persons trained in ^zIC-III during the 
pilot trials perceive the pretraining siaterials as beisg 
adequate and sufficient? 

6- To vhat degree do persons trained in rHTr-jrj during the 
pilot trials report satisfaction vith the training? 

7. To what degree do persons trained in FETC-III during the 
pilot trails report a need for CD consulting abilities in 
the educational ccmunity and to vhat extent can FEI^-III 
neec this need? 

8- What type of people acquire FzTC-III training during the 
pilot trials and to vhat type of organization do they 
extend consulting help during the practicun experience? 

Description ot Test Sites 

Four workshops were conducted as part of this evaluation activity - 
A total of 50 persons were trained- These pilot-test workshops were 
held in Portland, Oregon; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Seattle, Svashington. 
Tvc separate workshops were conducted in Seattle and later were designated 
Seattle A and Seattle B. 

Twelve consultants attended the workshop in Portland, held at the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory- The five training neetings 
were held between April and Noven&er 1974- Recruitment of consultants 
for Portland as well as for the other three test sites was under the 
direction of the Inproving Teaching Conpetencies Program's Office of 
Field Relations- Participants at all four test sites net the following 
criteria: (a) they had completed PSTC-J and FETC-II; (b) as individuals 
or teans of two or three, they had access to a client group for whom 
they couldu provide training and consultation while going through the 
training; and (c) the district supported their interest in becoming 

consultants- Vera Larsen, of the Personnel Develdpsienc Office 
in the Portland School District, was responsible for identifying the 
seven district personnel who went through the training* The two pricary 
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develt^pers of the rEZC-III training prograa, Suth Eisory and RenS Pino, 
served as trainers for the pilot- test vorkshops at all four sites. 

Meetings for the Minneapolis rST^-III workshop vcre held in the 
conference facilities of the Sheraton Motor Inn at the Minneapolis/. 
St. Paul Airport, between May and Decenber 1974. The 11 consultants 
attending the workshop vere identified by Jack Tesser, a !%n?*EL regional 
representative and a consultant to the Minneapolis School District- 
There were 27 participants in the tvo Seattle vorkshops, 9 in 
Seattle A and 18 in Seattle 3. Both workshops took place in a pre- 
fabricated nodular classroon at Rainier Beach High School. The 
Seattle A workshop net between Xovenber 1974 and June 1975; Seattle B 
between February and July 1975. Janes Forneris, Director of Conflict 
Resolution Training Prograns fcr the Seattle Public Schools aided in 
identifying school district personnel for participation in these two 
workshops. 

Participant Characteristics 

A sunnary of the background characteristics of the participants 
for each of the four workshops is presented in Table 1- The reader 
will note that this report does not include a formal analysis of this 
denographic data and does not use it for any .cross- tabular analysis of 
participant responses to other evaluation instruments. This infomation 
is included here purely as descriptive data. 

The Portland and the two Seattle workshops were quite sinilar in 
three of the five participant characteristics: sex, educational back- 
ground and years er-cperience in education* The three workshops had a 
fairly equal nix of nen and wonen; the vast majority. of the participants 
had graduate degrees, primarily master's degrees; and participants had 
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Table i 



Distribution of fHrr-JJJ Participant 
Characteristics by Workshop 



Qaracteristic 


j Portland 


Mixineapolis 


Seattle A 


Seattle 3 


Total 


L 


2 










S Z 


Zivszber of Participants 


12 




11 




9 




13 




50 




Sex 






















Hale 


7 


53 


10 


91 


5 


56 


9 


50 


31 


62 


resale 


5 


i2 


1 


9 




4^4 


9 


50 


19 


33 


: Education 






















Sacheicr's iegree 


2 


17 


6 


53 


1 


11 


2 


11 


11 


22 




9 


75 




36 


5 


56 


15 


33 


33 


66 


Doctoral degree 


1 


a 


1 


9 


3 


33 


1 


6 


6 


12 


Years ICork Experience 






















in Sdisca tion^ 






















D 


1 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1-3 


V 




2 


IS 


U 


V 


0 


0 


2 






1 


9 


3 


27 


2 


25 


2 


12 


8 


17 


7-10 


1 


9 


1 


9 


X 


12 


3 


19 


6 


13 


Chrer 10 


s 


73 


5 


i^h 


5 


63 


11 


69 


29 


64 


llo response 


1 


: 


d 






— 


2 




4 




Age^ 






















rader 25 


0 


D 


2 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


25-5^ 


1 


12 


6 


55 




44 


6 


38 


17 


38 




2 


25 


3 


27 


3 


33 


6 


38 


14 


32 


45-5^ 


5 


63 


0 


0 


2 


22 


4 


25 


11 


25 


ever 55 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


•tO response 






0 




0 




2 




6 




Roie^ 






















Adninlscracor 




33 


0 


0 


2 


22 


5 


28 


11 


23 


- — Supervisor' 




33 


1 


11 


1 


11 


1 


6 


7 


15 


coordinator 






















Teacher 


0 


0 


3 


33 


3 


33 


1 


6 


7 


15 


Staff 


0 


0 




11 


3 


33 


11 


60 


15 


30 


Consultant 


3 


25 




4i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


15 


Evai«jator 


1 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


llo response 


0 




2 




0 




0 




2 





**:ronrespondents vere not included in the conputation of percentages. 



considerable ercperience in education (63 to 73 percent had over 10 years 
vork experience). The Minneapolis workshop vas predominantly nale with 
less education (over half the participants had only bachelor's degrees) 
and less vork experience in education (45 percent had six years or less 
experience). 

u 
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Participants in the Portland vorkshop vere older than those in 
the other three vorkshops: vhereas over three-quarters of the 
participants in each c£ the Seattle and Minneapolis vorkshups vere 
between 25 and 44 years of age, the najority (63 percent) of the 
Portland participants vere in the 45 to 54 age bracket. 

There vere considerable differences in the roles represented in 
each workshop. The Seattle B workshop vas nade up entirely of Seattle 
Public School personnel, predominantly in staff positions, e.g., 
counselors and psychologists. Tvo-thirds of the participants in the 
Seattle A vorkshop vere Seattle Public School personnel in teacher and 
staff positions; the other trainees vere public school administrators 
and supervisors. The Minneapolis vorkshop participants vere predoai- 
nantly public school teachers and independent consultants. The Portland 
vorkshop consisted pri:ikaril> of public school administrators, supervisors 
and central office consultants; there vere also three persons from the 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program's staff and tvo independent 
consultants. 
Instrumentation 

The following evaluation instruments were used to gather 
information from the pilot-workshop trainees. 

Background Questionnaire . This instrument was administered at the 
beginning of the workshop's first meeting. The instrument v/as designed 
to obtain biographical information from the participants such as sex, 
age, educational background, work role and years of work experience in 
education. A second version of the Background Questionnaire was 
developed in the fall of 1974 and requested information about the 
number and types of consulting experiences of the participants. Copies 
of both background questionnaires are included in Appendix B. 
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Final Questiongaire . This questionnaire was adniniscered to all 
rzZ7''III trainees after training- It collected iafomation regarding 
their jxidgnents of the content, goals, activities and naterlals of 
?£rj-rrj- it also assessed trainee satisfaction and trainees' percep- 
tions of the relevance and utility of the training. Appendix C 
contains a copy of this questionnaire. 

Initial Status Report , This instrunent was developed during the 
fail of 1974 to aid evaluators in obtaining information froa training 
teans on the nature of their client systens. The report fonn asks teans 
for background data on their client systen including information on their 
organizational relationship to their client (internal/external) and the 
organizational context of the client group. There are also a series of 
questions asking for an initial diagnosis of the client systea. The 
Initial Status Report was used in the data collection fron the tvo 
Seattle rE7C-III workshops- It was given to trainee teams at the con- 
clusion of the first A-day meeting. Members were asked to complete it 
during the interim period between the first and second workshop meetings 
and return it to M^REL evaluators at the second meeting. A copy of the 
Initial Status Report is included in Appendix D. 

RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 

This section describes the empirical evidence gathered with the 
Final Questionnaire from trainees at the four pilot workshops. Infor- 
mation also is presented describing the FETC-III trainee teams and the 
client's systems with whom they provided consultation during their 
practicum experience. 

The Final Questionnaire used in the evaluation of the FETC-III 
pilot workshops did not reach completion until mid-summer, 1975. As 
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a resiiit, the procedure c£ adniniszering this questionnaire at the 
conclusion of the workshop's final meeting vas not possible except at 
the Seattle 3 site. Data vere collected iron 17 of the 18 participants 
in this workshop. Participants in the three workshops conducted prior 
to this date received a copy of the questionnaire in the nail, 
accozipanied by a letter requesting they respond to the questionnaire 
and asking thea to rettsrn it to SkUEL in an enclosed prepaid, pre- 
addressed envelope. Responses were received frca 9 of the 12 Portland 
participants, 3 of the 11 Minneapolis participants, and 7 of the 9 

participants in the Seactli^ A workshop. Data presented in this report, 

**** 

therefore, are fron a total of 41 respondents, representing 32 percent 
of the participants who went throught the tSIC-^ZII pilot training.^ 

Reactions to FE^C-III Content, Materials. 
Activities and Structure 

Five question? on the Final Questionnaire asked participants to 
assess the naterials for clarity, interest and the demands they pre- 
sented for original thinking, along with the technical quality of the 



The data presented faelow are only froa those questions on the Final 
Questionnaire that used an anchored rating scale or soise other type 
of closed-ended format; 37 itens of the 44— question instrunent 
utilized this format . lanediately following the Final Questionnaire 
copy included in Appendix C is a listing of the close-ended questions 
according to what aspect of the evaluation they pertain. Of the 7 
open-ended questions, the responses to 5 are also included in 
Appendix C- No analysis of these responses has been undertaken; they 
are included in this report solely as descriptive data. 

Another of these 7 questions. Question 33, provides inronnation 
that was to be used by the :WREL evaluators as part of a followp 
study; the responses froa this question are not included here since 
they contain infonnation that is not a concern of this report. The 
renaining open-ended question. Question 2, was inadvertently onitted 
in the final typing of this instrunent and the oversight was not 
caught prior to the administration of the questionnaire to the 
participants. 
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c rarest The results are shavn ±n Table 2- Several questlcns also 
isk participants to r:ake judgments regarding the atility oi the practice 
exercise and the overall structure of the training experience. I^ese 
data are presented in Table, 3, page 20. Respondents answered eacn 
qi^esticn on a 5-point or 6-point rating scale, with 1 representing the 
negative end of the scale and 5 or 6 representing the positive end.^ 
Harks cn either of the two high points were considered positive responses 
for bcth scales and are reported accordingly in the discussion that 
follcws- 

Discussion: Materials and Content . Eesponses vere favorable to 
the two questions on the appropriateness of the workshop content and its 
clarity of presentation, with positive responses^ 91 and 83 percent. 
The elaritv and ease of understanding of the inaterials themselves 



'The Final Ouestionnaire has several iteas that the prograa has used 
for several years. For the sake of description, the itess have been 
clustered to fona the following scales: 

Content Quality: 5, 8, 9, 28a, 28c 

Activities: 10, 11, 12, 14, 29a, 29b, 29c 

Relevance: 3, 4, 13, 28b, 28d,* 28e 

Utility: 6, 7, 20 

Goals and Objectives: 27a, 27b 

Costs: 26 

Preworkshop: 30a, 30b 
Satisfaction: 1, 17, 22, 16 
Need: 15, 34, 35 

-The najority of the questions used the 6-point rating scale with 
negative- and positive-value statements narking the poles. An even-* 
nuzibered scale was used for these questions since it does not provide 
a nidpcint for an "undecided" response, thus encouraging respondents 
to take a value stance on each iten. There were several questions 
(i7-3Q and 34) for which the evaluators wished to assign value- 
positions for each point on the scale. A 5-point breakdown seemed to 
lend itself best to this format. The 5-point rating scales used for 
Questions 27-30 had 5 signify the negative pole and 1 serve as the 
positive extrene. However, in presenting the data from these questions, 
the number values of the scales have been reversed to provide uniformity 
in the tables and discussion. 
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Participant Esspcases Segariirig Quality srd 
£fx icccy Di Materials and Content 











Scale 






\ li?tal 


QaestiOT 








3 




5 


6 






Ap?rcpriatis:ess for y^r 
vs. 

tnsatisfactrrr <Lotf) 


«#»c 




1 

^ to « 


3 




23 








Clarity of pr«seatatioa 
223 definirioa 
Excelien: CHlgh) 

Titsatisfacrory (Lt?v} 


f 




» ^ » 


3 


IB 

f5 


16 
3^ 








^^-uestio:! 3* 
Clear t» concise, ^ucder- 
staaa^ble (Sigh) 
vs. 

Hard CO cnderscsni, cosplez, 
full of "*j2rsca'* (Low) ^ 






1 


7 


it) 


16 
c5 


7 


^1 


i.51 


Questico 
ilaterial Minrained rnr 
iatcrest (Hi^b) 
vs- 

^feterial failed to 
interest 2se (X^) 






1 




5 


17 

sit 


IB 




5.24 


Question 9^ 

Desasded lauch original 
. thiakis^ CHigbJ 
vs. 

Dcssrded ao orijiaal 
thiakiag (Lov) 


f 




1 


2 


13 


12 
«> 


13 


41 























^Question 28: Please rate, the ijcrksacp ^ir?2icni- Skills, concepts, principles 
^ and values for: 
^f » Prequeacv, 

« Cumulative Percentage- 
*^Qaestioa 28 uses only a 5-point scale. 

^Questions 5, S and 9: Ihink for a aoaent about the iafornational materials, 
practice exercises asd ^tzh^yds used in this vorkshop. All la all, hav vould 
you rate thes? 
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Table 3 



Participant Sespcrtses Seg^rding Quality cn6 
Efficacy of Activities and Strccture 







1 




Sea 


le 






1 Total 






[lew 

1 1 


2 


3 




5 


Sigh 
6 








Practice exercises were 
cf i^reat value CSi^^ 

Practire exercises 

of iitde «r so valtse i.Lc«) 


xb 




1 

« • 
« « ^ 


2. 


5 


13 


16 


il 5.13 


i^estisQ 29A^ 

Sppr^^prlateaess for iearsing 
CO be a cmsulrant 
E-iweliest Caisb) 
vs- 

ITasatisfactcrj fLc«) 


f 




1 




33 


21 
ZZ 




^D* ^.3S- 


Practical fisefclsess ia 
learolag consul caar skills 
Excellent (High} 

TS- 

Unsatisfactory (Jjsv} 


f 




3 


3 

33 


11 


2^ 
13 






:Ques tira 11^ 

Session tiae «as veil 
used CHigb} 

vs. 

Xise ia the sessions *as 
vasted {Ldv) 


f 




3 


1 


5 

SI 




IB 
45 


Al 5.05 


Question 29C^ 

rfficiest «se of ciM 
Excellent (Hisb) 
vs. 

Unsatisfactory (Low) 




1 


3 




2D 

81 


13 

c2 




Al ^.1>0^ 


Question 1^^ 

Allowed tis>e for reflection 
about self and personal 
growt.1 (Sigh) 

vs- 

Did not allov tine f^r 
reflection about self and 
personal growth (Low) 


f 




1 


2 

S6 


a 

31 


14 


15 
37 




Question 12^ 

Structure useful, promoted 
learning (High) 
vs. 

Too structured « blocked 
learning (Low) 


f ,^ 




1 


2 

93 


a 

2^ 


16 


5^ 


41 4.95 

1 



^^uestions 10, 11, 12 and 14: Think for a accent about the inforrsatioaai materials, 
practice exercises ar*d cethods used in this workshop. All in ail, how would you 
rate cfcca? 
f « Frequency. 

- Cu=n2lative Percentage. 

"Question 29: Please rate the workshop r-^t^xdc/strstegies/fi^jcdurcs for: 

^Cse participant did sot respond to this question. 

*"^Jttestioa 29 uses only a 5-poinc scale. 
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received on appreciably lover rsrias, with but 55 percent pcsitive 
respcose- For the rest part, participcnts rcprrted that the aaterials 
succeeded in aaiatainicg their interest — SB percent responding posi- 
rivsiy. Ihey did =:or, liovever, report as positi**reiy about the dexsssd 
of the carerials for original thinking; only 61 percent responded 
positively to this question. 

It vould appear that rFTC-III trainees during the pilot vorkshop 
trials considered the materials to be stisnilating and appropriate for 
their level of cosorehension- Hou-e\-er, the clarity of the materials 
vas not as fa-*rorably viei^ed. 

Discussion: Activities and Structure , Ihere vere seven questions 
relating to the activities and structure of the training experience. 
One question asked the participants to rate the value of the practice 
exercises, to vhich 84 percent responded positively- Ihere vas an 
equally favorable response to the t^o questions directed at the 
appropriateness and practical usefulness of the FSTC-III training 
strategies for learning consulting skills, vith a positive response of 
83 and 86 percent, respectively- Finally, four questions related to 
the usefulness of the structure and various aspects of the vay session 
time was used and its effectiveness- The sase use of tise at the 
tIZO-III meetings vas also viewed in a favorable light, with positive 
responses of 79 and 81 percent to the two questions on this topic- 
Response to the aore specific question of whether sufficient time was 
allowed for reflection on self and personal growth was slightly less 
favorable with only 71 percent positive response. The usefulness of 
the structure received a siiailar positive rating of 73 percent. 



liestf iati st£fca reveal a quite iz.\^DT^ble respcase by participants 
regard iiig the ^^alufi £:sd usefulness of »i5:e activities ard structure of the 
FIZ'^ISI traiaiss prcgrca. 
Percez^rit^ of Selevance aaj Utility 

of ?£r>r" 

Participants veie asked several qiaesticns about tfce relevance of 
the rEZ^-ZII training and the ^efuiness of the systen's content. 

Disoissioa: Relevance , Table 4 presents the results of the 
questions on the relevance of the system's content. To the question on 
the importance of the Iss^^es dealt with in FEIZ^III, there was a positive 
response of 85 percent. Another question asked participants to judge the 
vorkshcp's content for parsiiix>ny and how well it ninimized on extraneous 
ssateriai, to which 79 percent responded positively- Two other questions 
asked participants to rate the jsaterials and saethods on their ability ro 
provide new insights in general, and into the trainees* own personal 
style. These produced positive responses of 33 and 31 percent. The two 
questions which asked specifically for the participants* perceptions of 
the relevance and practical significance of the workshop content for 
learning ccnsulting skills received the sost favorable response- There 
was a positive response of 83 percent on practical significance and 
95 percent on reievance- 

Cne question reflected on the relevance of the prerequisite work- 
shops for PEZC^III by asking participants if they believed the tine 
cozsaitnents and prerequisites to be excessive. These data are presented 
in Table 5, page 24, indicating chat 73 percent considered the 
prerequisites to be denaning but necessary. 
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Table 4 



Particiyaat Eespcnses Segardisg Perceived 
5-:I^-*rc*^ System's Content 







Scale 


i Total 1 






1 


2 


3 




5 


High 
6 


is i 1 


Spcke CD icporraat issues* 
vital coscerss fHi^i 
vs. 

Missed the Isporcssr issues, 
vital ccscems Ctcv) 


f^ 
Vc 








6 


U 


22 


41 5.39 


Q'uesrioQ 2£D 
P^rsioc'sy Cli^^le or zxt 
^la^orcant or s^susef ul 
isaserial) 

Sxcelleat {High) 
vs- 

Cnsatisfactory (L^v) 






3 


5 


16 


li 






?3^estit>a 3^ 

Offered aev insights, aew 
vay^ of viesjiais old problems 

vs. " 

Osly restat-ed cr prrjvided 
vhat I already kseu CL?v? 








i 


6 


14 
£3 


20 ' 


41 3.29 


Question 13^ 

Caised ae:^ insights about cy 
style of cocLSulciag (High) 
vs. 

Learned nothing sew about rn; 
style of consulting (Lov) 


f 








8 


10 


29 


41 5.29 


Qcesrion 2£E^ 

Practical sigoificance for 
successful consulting 
Excellent (High) 


\ 




2 


3 


li 


22 




41 4-37^ 


vs- 

Unsatisfactory (Lov) 


















tSuestion 233^ 

Relevance for learning to 
be a consultant 
Excellent (High) 
vs- 

Unsatisfactory (Lo«) 


f 






2 


13 


20 
71 




41 4.66^ 



^Questions 3, 4 and 13: Think" for a Docaest about the infomacional saterials, 
practice exercises and methods used in this workshop. All in all, how vould 

, you race then? 

'f - Frequency. 

* Cumulative Percentaj^e. 
Question 28: Please rate the voricshop jTK'^^.r: Skills, coac^^ts, principles 
and values for: 

^Three participants did not r^s'poTid to this question* 

"Cuescion 23 uses only a 5-point scale « 
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Table 5 



;icipant Sesprnses Segardicg Seefl 
fr^r Pr-erequisises to JZrr-Hr 



^ I 



Percsnt 



definitely; could be reduced 
sraevhat 



6 



15 



Ko, tfcey are demanding but necessary 



31 



78 



No strcng opinion either vay 



3 



.One participant did not respond to this quesrion- 
^QuestxDTi 32: Do yon think tine ccmitsients and prerequisites for 
rElZ-IZI arc excessive? 

Discussion: Utility, Tsrree questions vere asked concerning the 
utility of learnings in PETC-III and the responses are presented in 
Table 6- There vas a soderately favorable response to the tvo questions 
asking if the training provided real "how to" help (68 percent positive 
response) and irrsediately usable learnings (78 percent positive response)* 
To the question asking the participants how nuch they intended to cise 
the vorkshop materials and learnings, there vas a hf ^her positive 
response of 81 percent - 

It would appear, in general, that rE77-III is seen by vorkshop 

participants as relevant and useful to their educational concerns. 

Assessaent of Goals and Objectives^ 
Costs ^ and Pretraining Materials 

Participants at the pilot workshops were asked to respond to several 

questions relating to the goals and objectives of the training prograa, 

costs incurred, cost-benefit potential and the effectiveness of the 

pretraining tsateri^ls- 
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Table 6 



Participant S&spcriSiiS Segarciisg Perceived 
r 'l^T^^ of Systein^s Ccnzcnz 



Attest ion 




Scale 






Total 


Lev 

1 1 2 


3 


Si 


5 


Higb i 


X 




















Ps^ovidcd real **hov zo*^ 






1 


1^ 




14 


Al A. 90 


help fcr sy acr^I grou? 




<• * 


sit 


Be 




Z4 




work (Slsii) 
















vs. 
















Little '*hov to" help for 
































ljuestioa 6* 
















Ideas, skills, methods can 




3 


2 


U 


17 


15 


Ul 4.95 


he used ircaedlately tzsder 






3S 




73 


57 




ezist22g conditions (High) 
















vs. 
















Csoge vculd require changes 
















In ccnoitlons that I have so 
















control over (Low) 
















Question 20^ 
















Extensively (High) 


f 


1 


2 


5 


3 


25 


41 5.32 


vs. 






93 




51 


ci 




Sot at all (Lew) 

















Questions 6 and 7: ihink for a nionent about the Informational siaterlals, practice 
.exercises and methods used in this i^rkshop. All in all, how would you rate then? 



c^^ 



reqaency. 

Cimulative Percentage. 



^<Juestion 20: In all honesty, how auch dp you ^lan to use the ideas, skills and/or 
materials presented in this workshop as an integral part of your work? 
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discussion: Coals and Oblectives . Two questions asked partici- 
pants CO rate the goals and objectives of the PEIC-III training progran 
for their clarity and significance. These questions used a 5-point 
rating scale, vith responses at points A and 5 indicating a positive 
opinion. Results are shovn in Table 7. Of the participants, 88 percent 
responded positive!;/ to the question on clarity; 95 percent believed 
the goals and objectives to be significant and important. These data 
shew that, for the nost part, the workshop participants considered the 
goals and ^objectives of to be clearly stated and of inportance 

to the educational ccrr^unitv. 
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Table 7 



Participant Responses Regarding the 
Goals and Objectives 



Qucstloa 


Scale 1 Total 


Low High 
1 2 3 5 




Question 27A^ 

Clarity , 
Excellent (Higb) 
vs. 

Unsatisfacccry (Low) 

Question 27B^ 

Significance/Inportance f 
Excellent (High) i7S 
vs- 

Unsatisfactory (Lov) 


5 23 13 
2 21 


4.20 
^1 6.46 



^Question 27: Please rate the ^cals cxd cb^eatives for: 
■ Frequency. 
=■ Cusiulative Percentage. 



Discussion: Costs . To assess the feasibility and reasonableness 
of the costs of participating in the FETC-III training prograa, NWREL 
evaluators asked participants on the Final Questionnaire to note the 
expenses they incurred out of their own pockets and the potential income 
they lost in attending the neetings. Participants vere then asked to 
consider^ these costs as -well as the tise and energy spent, and to 
indicate what they thought of the workshop expenses in light of what 
they got out of the training. Data are presented in Tables 8 and 9. 

There are two general lisaitations to the presentation of this out- 
of-pocket expense data as accurate indicators of the cost of partici- 
pation in a ?£TC-III workshop. Since these workshops were part of the 
developnental process of PfT-T-UJ and thus funded by the !WREL's 
contract with the National Institute of Education, the training was 
provijded at no cost to the participants; out-of-^pocket costs were only 
for incidental expenses- Too, participation in PEZC-III requires 
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Table 8 



Participant Expenses 





1 Response 


Respccdencs 
Seating Special 
1 ^zsouac 


Range of 


Mean 


Question 


1 -* 




S Percent 


Expenses 


Expense 


Question 24 














Travel Costs 


25 


61 


22 


54 


SlO-2000 


$218.86 


Room ^nd 
Board 


11 


27 


9 


22 


§10— DOU 


5188-11 


Tuition 


12 


29 


12 


29 


S130 


$180-00 


Other 


17 


Ai 


14 


34 


$5-1000 


§94-79 


Question 25^ ' 


8 


20 


8 


20 


S170-4000 


§1046.25 



Mean expense vas tabulated by totaling the amount of expenses in a 
given category and dividing by that nunber of participants vho stated 

. a specified anount of expense. 
Question 2^: Which of the following costs did you incur out of your 
pocket in order to attend this vorkshop? Please estimate the aaount* 

^Question 25: Did you give up potential incoce in order to attend 
(e.g., other jobs)? If yes, please give an estimate of how much. 

Table 9 



Participant Assessment of Value 
for Costs Incurred 



Question 




Percent 


Question 25^ 






Costs were too great, etc- 


2 


5 


Costs were about right, etc. 


5 


13 


Costs were small, etc. 


32 


82 



^Two participants did not respond to this question. 
Question 26: Considering the coszs (e.g., monetary, time, etc.) that 
you incurred in order to attend this workshop, how do you feel? 
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ccspletion of six prerequisite vorkshops vitfa the arcendant costs of 
these activities, ^e other factor that liaits the generalizability of 
this data is that the respondents constitute less than 35 percent of 
the total nirsber of participants in three of the four categories of 
expenses. A nonresponse aay sean that the participant had no expenses 
in that category, that the expenses incurred vere negligible and not 
worth mentioning, or chat there vere continual expenses chat vouid 
require too such effort to figure out. Given the sinlnal response Co 
this question, the data should not be considered as representative. 
This last disciainer applies also co the data from the quescion on 
incose lost due to vorkshop participation co which only eight partici- 
pants responded. The data fron chese cwo questions are presenced here 
sinply as descripcive inforsiation about chis particular population. 

To the quescion on expenses incurred ouc of cheir own pockets, 25 
participants responded that chey had had travel expenses; 22 participants 
(54 percent) provided infomation on the amount of their travel expenses. 
Travel expenses ranged froa $10 to $2,000, with a mean travel expense of 
$218.86 for these 22 respondencs. Three of these parcicipancs lived in 
a scace other than that of cheir workshop sice and thus incurred large 
air cravel expenses. Travel expenses for the other 19 participants, 
who lived in the area of che workshop sice, ranged from $10 co $100, 
wich a jsean expense of $43.15 (these daca are noc included in Table 3). 

Eleven participants indicaced having had expenses in the "room and 
board" cacegory^ Of chese, 9 respondents (22 percent) listed specific 
costs, which ranged fron $10 co $560; che aean expense for chese 9 
respondencs was $188.11. In addicion co che general disclaixers 
nencioned earlier, there is anocher reason for this figure to not be 
considered an accurace indicator of che roon and board expenses a 
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prospective participant can expect to incur: it has tJSLsed data both 
fron cut-of-tc'^'n participants vho had hotel expenses, and fron local 
participants with the lesser ideals representing the cnlv-expeo^e data. 

Sc=:e people elected to receive graduate credit frba Umlr^a States 
International Uni^^ersity in San Diego, California, for thexiT^Wtici- 
pation in this training. Therefore, 12 persons (29 percent) c/pted to 
pay the 5180 tuition fee. 

To the "other expenses" category, there vere 17 responses, with 
14 of the participants (34 percent) giving specific amounts of e3q>enses 
incurred. These expenses ranged froa $5 to $1,000, vith a siean expense 
of S94.79* The person who had §1,000 of expenses in this category was 

a Seattle workshop participant froia California ^sftio included sose of his 

✓ 

travel er/i-oexis^s in this category. The expenses for the other 13 parti- 
cipants ranged froa $5 to §50, with a nean expense of §25.15 (these 
data are not shown in Table 8). The nost cdsnon expenses in the "other" 
category were for books and food. 

Eighty percent of the participants indicated that they had not 
lost any personal incone due to their attending the ^E7C-III workshop. 
The infonaation provided by the 8 particpants (20 percent) who did 
lose incoae shows a range of income lost from §170 to §4,000, with a 
mean loss of $1,046.25. 

Ninety-five percent of the participants thought the costs were 
snail or about right compared to what they had received from the 
training. In looking at the individual data (not shown in Table 9) it 
was determined that the 5 percent who responded that the costs were too 
great represented two persons from the midwestern United States who 
attended the five meetings at one of the Seattle, Washington, workshops 
and who had sustained extreme travel expenses. 
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Discussignr Pretraining l-Iaterials , Prior to che first 4-day 
reeling, vorkshop participants received descriptive materials related 
to the objectives, content and process of the FEZC-III training progran 
and instructions for carrying out sone prelininary consulting activities 
involving entry into the client system. The tvo Seattle workshops vere 
also issued a FzZZ-III central ideas book with a designated reading 
assiga=;ent- Two questions on the Final Questionnaire inquired about hov 
well these naterials and activities provided the participants vith 
infomation and accurate expectations about the nature or the workshop. 
The inforriation is surmarized in Table 10* 
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Table 10 

Participant Responses Regarding 
Prevorkshop Orientation Materials and Activities 



Question 



Question 30A 

How successfully they 
provided you vich 
inforcaation you needed 
excellent (High) 
vs- 

Unsatisfactory (Low) 

Ouescion 30B^ 

Hov successfully they 
gave you clear and correct 
expectations about the 
nature of the vorkshop ^ 
Excellent (Hi 

Unsatisfact 





prevorkshop orientation oaterials and 



Question 30: / Please rate 
, activities fir: 
^f * rrequenq 

7% - Cucuiatlve Percentage 



?he data i\ozi these tvo Vjestions suggest that the pretraining 



materials did nek completely meet the informational needs of the parti- 
cipants. Both questions received only a 63 percent positive response- 
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An exaxaination of the data by vorksno? (not shovn in Tabic 10) reveals 
that participants in the tvo Seattle "workshops responded siiore favorably 
than the overall cean on both itens, particularly to the question on 
provision of sufficient information. This say be due to their having 
access co the central ideas book as a part of their pretraining 
materials. 

Satisfaction with Overall Training 

Tu'o questions on the Final Questionnaire touched on the partici- 
pant's judgnents about the worth of their consulting experience and of 
the training experience as a whole. A third question asl'ed th^ to 
compare the ?SIC-III workshop with other professional educational 
cr^uTses. A final question asked how well the workshop had met their 
expectations. The results are presented in Table 11. 

Discussion . There was a high favorable response to all four 
questions, particularly the one concerning the value of the overall 
training experience to which 93 percent responded positively, and the 
one comparing FEZC-III to previous professional educational courses 
which received a 94 percent favorable cosaparison. Of the participants 
responding, 83 percent reported highly about their consulting experience 
and 81 percent reported that the workshop exceeded their expectations. 

It would seem from these data that participants in the pilot trials 

thought FETC'III xaore than fulfilled their expectations and provided 

then with a valuable consulting practicum and a worthwhile training 

experience and these conpared favorably with prior cducatwnal experiences. 

Perceptions of the Need for OP Consulting 

Abilities and the Ability of PETC-III to 

Fulfill Tnis Heed 


In OiTder to gain information on the needs in the educatlo^al^^^^^^^^^ 
cornnunity for internal organizational development capabilities, one 
O ' 31 



Table il 



Participant Ses?c?ases BegariSiag 
Ea':;izf'Z::ttTK istth Overall Training 



j Total 



1 



6 



Qaestioa 22* 

Exrresely vorT5r*i:il-5 (High) f 



vs- 



i 2 9 29 

:r 55 53 7j 



25Gt very i^ortJMile <Lov> 

Question 16^ 

Very hl^h {High) 
vs- 

Very (Ijow) 

Question 17* 
2xtroely valiiable, worth- 
ifhile experience. Much 
learning acccorplished (High) 
vs. 

i4ttle val^e, no leamiiig 
auCCEpiisned (Low) 

Question 1* 
Has exceeded ay 
expectaticns <Hish) 
vs. 

Has not ccce up to sy 
expectations (Ixw) 



1 

?5 



3 



o 

54 



13 



32 



1 2 5 22 11 
:J -55 27 



Ul 5.61 



^1 5.63 



il 5.27 



4ii 4-93 



^Cucsticn 22: llo-J that the vcrkshop/course is ever, how vculd you sua up the 
. experience? 

- Frequency. ^ 

• Cumulative Perccatase. ^ x ^ i 

^^^luesrion 16: How would you rate this -^zl^nop cospared to other professional 

education courses you have taken? 
^rw.estii>n 17: In an overall assessment of your consulting experience, vas it: 
^Q.:estion 1: To what extent has this w-rlbhop fulfilled your expectations about 

what you personally might get out of it? 



question on the Final Questionnaire proL^-* he participants* perceptions 
of such a need. Two further questions asked the participants how veil 
they thought the rEZC~III training vould neet this need. The results 
are found in Table 12. 

Discussion - The question on the need for educators with OD con- 
sulting abilities provided the respondents with four choices ranging 
frca "definitely no need" to "definitely strong need-" There was con- 
plete unanimity acong the respondents on this question, with 100 percent 
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Xsble 12 



Participsnt Responses Segardiss the Seed for CD 
CDnsailriag Abiiici^ ard the ^tbiiity cf tie ^ETJ-iTJ 
Training Prcgrcm to Heet Tnls Seed 





i 




Scale 






Total i 




I liCn? 

! i 


2 


3 












Definitely srrocg need 
vs- 

opinion {Lev) 
















^1 




.^estion 35* 

Excellent (High) 
vs. 

S^ne (Lw) 






1 


3 

BB 


S 


29 

.^I 




4il 


4.53^ 


3^;estion 15^ 

High Potential (HlS3> 
vs. 

Potential (Lo») 








I 


S3 


It 

55 


22 
S4 


iil 


5.39 



Question 3^: Do you believe rbere is a seed in the ecocationsl coissunity for 

educators vith orgaaizatiocsl develo?aent coasaltlng abilities? 

£ * Frequency. 

* Ctmalative Percentage. 

^estions 3i ^nd 35 use only a 5-point scale. 
^Quest^jn 35: Pleese rate the potential of zETC^III for ssectlng such a need. 
'*^4juestion 15: How voiaid you rate it in teras of its potential for orjanizatloaal 

isproveacnt? 



indicatirg a definite strong need- Tjtb questions regarding ^e ability 
of PEZ7^III to neet such a need also received a high favorable response 
vith 91 and 88 percent of the participants reporting positively- 
Based on these data, participants overvheiniagiy perceived a strong 
need in the educational ccmunity for internal organizational develop- 
nent capabilities. In addition, participants believe strongly in 
PZrr-rZT's ability to meet this need. 

Background on Consultant Teans and 
Their Client Systens 

Through the use of the Initial Status Report, descriptive infortia- 

tion vas collected froa the TEIC^III trainees on the conposition of the 

trainee ceass and their client systeas, vhich part of an organization 




ttatr cli'ii^t systeiu represented the reLstfc-nship of sienibers oi the 
traisee tesa lo their 4: lien t system. This infomaticii is presented, by 
vorkshcp, in T^ables 13. 14. 15 ana 16, p^s^ 35-23- Xable 17, page 39, 
provides a summary of this inft?rr:ati*m. 

Siscxissicn . As described previously, a total of 50 trainees cm- 
pleted the Fz77-IIZ traiains prc^rcn- ^ Ihey provided cr^nsultaticn to 26 
"client systems. The FEZr-IIZ strategies suggest that consulting teaas 
consist of t4»"o persons, and sixteen of the consulting groups (nearly 
tifo-thirds of the total) vere 2-person teczis. Ihe other trainees s^ere 
either in 3-person teams or acted as irdividuai consultants. 

Since the purpose of the r£Z'J-III training prograra is to provide 
internal organizational development capabilities in the educational 
concrunity, it vas considered preferable that the consulting practicun^ 
reflect this orientation- In o\er tbree-cuarters of the consultant- 
client relationships, one or core of the meiibers of the consulting tesn 
vas also a ^ecber of the client s" •ten* s organization. A like percentage 
01 the client systems were part of the educational ccnnunity. They vere 
predcninantly public school staffs and adninistrators and central office 
personnel, but also included such groups as an alternative school systen, 
an advisory bcdy in a university library system and university students 
in an inde£ei;dea€^t5octora^ Five client systeas vere social 

organizations, such as a gay rights ccnniittee in Minneapolis and an 
educational research and developrient laboratory- The regaining client 
systea vas free business. In 12 of the 26 client systems, the specific 
organizational subgroup the consultants worked with represented adninis- 
tration. A ncnadainistrative subgroup vas represented in eight of the 
client systeris, vhile six of the client groups consisted of an entire 
organization* 
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SSTEHIiAL REVIEW 



Contained in this chapter is a description of the external expert 
review. The focus of the eva lira t ion in this investigation is presented, 
as is a description of the selection process of meziers of the Review 
Board. Then follows a sirmary of the reviewers* written critiques. 

¥OC^:s 0? rdE evaluation 

This particular evaluation activity^ was designed to obtain 

info mat ion frcn impartial outside reviewers to answer the following 

evaluation question: 

From the perspective of iispartial outside reviewers, are the 
goals, content and training strategies for FEIC-III adequate 
in ter=is of their significance, completeness, feasibility, 
social fairness, etc.? 

THE SELECTION Or REVISyERS 

The reviewers of PS7C were chosen by the noninations of their peers 
to be persons experienced and competent Ui school intervention and conr 
suitation. The four reviewers selected were Gene Mulcahy, Trustee of 
the Knox Foundation and fonner Director of Shanti School, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Ann Burr, elementary school teacher and member of the Cadre 
of Organization?! Communication Consultants, Eugene Public Schools, 
Eugene, Oregon; Bunyan Bryant, Assistant Professor, School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan and former member of the Educational 
Change Team, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Bonarc Wilson, consultant with the 
Leadership Institute of Spoicane and former UNESCO Consultant to the 
Ministry of Education, Indonesia, Rhodesia, Panama and the Philinoines. 



The external review for Pz7C-IZI was conducted in conjunction with 
reviews for PETC-I and ?£rr-rr. In addition to being sore cost 
effective, the combined review allowed for judgment about the sequential 
and cumulative aspects of the FETC series. 
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The Reviiiv Board was chosen thrcugh the ncninatirns cf 22 people 
im'olvea in ediicaticnal change. To ziaxiraize the different possible 
nervorks of individuals involved in school intervention, a stratified 
sazple of noziinacors vas selected frca the folioving sources: 

(a) individuals ha\^ing had organizational development experience as 
listed in Z^vctcL^.c^t in c2>ccl3 (Schsruck and Miles, 1970) ; 

(b) individuals listed in the directory of the International Association 
of Applied Social Scientists; and (c) authors listed in the Biblicgrazc^j 
CK Ir7::r.izz7icKzZ Tncr^e in 3^haal3 (Runkel, 1974). Ihe individuals 
compiled froa these lists vere placed on a satrix of four regions in 
the United States and a natrix of four institutional affiliations 
(university, research organization, educational affiliation or private 
consultant). An individual was randonly chosen fron each cell and 
contacted by sail explaining the purpose of the Review Board. Ihey were 
then contacted by telephone to nominate in ranking order other individ- 
uals to serve on the Review Board. Five points were assigned their 
first choice, four points their second choice, and so on. The object 
was tr* select those individuals with the highest scores to be on the 
FEZC Review Board. 

There were 98 different ncninations fay the 22 nominators. Only 
three individuals received recommendations froa two or more people; 
those were }!atthew Miles, PJ.chard Schmuck and Mark Chesler. Miles and 
Schmuck had been elxnlnated earlier as potential reviewers because of 
earlier or current associations with the FE7C Program and Chesler was 
one of the nominators- Twenty-six individuals were the first choice of 
nominators (some nominators had :::ore than one first choice). Since 
the objective o/ selecting individuals who had been repeatedly noninated 
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by their peers vas not 2:et, the Seview Spape-^s chosen frcn these 
26 nsses to include individuals vho scet the following criteria: 

1. An individtial with' a training and development focus «ho 
had vorked with instructional systems in education. 
Bonard Wilson s:et this criterion. 

2. An individual with an edticational focus who had also 
worked in training and school consultation. Ana Burr 
and^Gene Mulcahy net this criterion; the fomer working 
within the public sector, the latter working in the 
private sector of alternative schools. 

3. An individual with a broad systens change perspective 
who had worked in schools. 3unyan Bryant 3iet this 
criterion. 

4. In addition, there was a concerted effort to have the 
Review Board conposed of individuals of differing ages, 
ethnicity and sexes. 

ittE Fi:iDir;Gs o? the reviewers 

A A-ceaber Revi«j Board net October 20-23, 1975, at the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory in Portland. Participating on the 
Review Board were Bunyan Bryant, Ann Burr, Gene Kulcahy and Bonard 
yilson, whose backgrounds haveibeen discussed previously. The purpose 
of this 4-day conference was to facilitate the reviewers' preparation 
of their written sunoative reports. They were provided inforaiation 
about the training materials and were given an opportunity to seek 
clarification on issues they identified. During the conference, 
presentations were nade by developers and evaluators of the Improving 
Teaching Competencies Progran. Several graduates of FETC took part in 
an infomation-sharing session. Work sessions also were provided to 
enable the reviewers to confer with each other and to compose their 
individual written critiques. The agenda and a niore detailed descrip- 
tion of the activities during the four days are presented in Appendix E. 
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Reviewers vere provided with a series of questions, included in 
Appendix E, to serve as a guideline for their written critiques. The 
questions concerned the serit and appropriateness of the rationale and 
goals, content and training procedures of the r£rr series, and dealt 
with issues of the role of the trainer and the identification of target 
populations. The following section consists of a suiznarjr of the four 
written reviews. The coiaplete text can be found in Appendix E. 
The Rationale and Goals of the FEZ? Series 

Clarity . Tnree of the reviewers considered the rationale and goals 

for the FETC series to be "very clearly presented and well defined." 

Wilson, however, believed that the goals of the prograzi lack specificity 

due to being couched in instructional tenos rather than behavioral terzis. 

* 

Logic. All reviewers agreed that the conceptual logic of the 
progran was sound and consistent. There was a belief among the reviewers, 
cost succinctly expressed by Wilson, that perhaps the FEZC series was 
too logically ordered, to the point where it aight not be flexible 
enough to be adapted to a variety of learner needs and situations. 

Social Sif^nificance . The goals of providing educators with skills 
for understanding and working with interpersonal relationships, group 
proce^ and organizational systems for the purpose of effecting 
humanitarian change in the educational community were seen by all the 
reviewers as having a great deal of social significance. 

There were, however, several concerns raised by each of the 
re/iewers regarding issues of social justice that are inherent in the 
purpose and implementation of the ?zT7 training programs. There were 
four principle concerns: the implicit parameters of the target popula- 
tions, the neutral value stance of ?5rC, sexist and racist implications 




in the nateriais and pocential nlsuse of learnings by graduates. 
These concerns vili be sore fully discussed later in this section. 

Claims acd Disclaimers . IJithout exception, the reviewers thought 
the clai=is and disclainers nade for the PEIC training program vere 
clearly and explicitly stated. Hulcahy further cemented that he 
considered th^ claims to be understated, that "the potential and actual, 
in the package, transcends the claims made for it." Wilson indicated 
that seme disclaimers had been given only verbally and needed to be 
included in the vritten materials. 
Target Populations 

The reviewers agreed that the ?STC target populations vere clearly 
icentified. They all took issue, however, with the parameters set on 
these target populations. Criteria for particiation — being in a 
manager role, having sufficient time and financial resources — promote 
a highly 3:-clusive selection process that results in a tendency toward 
white, male, middle-class leaders. "There is no c ^.isideration in the 
program for tne ract that the appropriate organizational development 
consultant in a situation may be a student, or a black parent, or a 
member of the community not skilled in the jargon and concepts of the 
educationist." The reviewers expressed a desire to see that access to 
the training be provided for students, ccnmunity members and all levels 
of school personnel. 
The Content of the FE^TC Series 

According to Bryant, "...it is probably one of the best conceptual 
and integrative organize tional cbange and development pieces to date... 
the PII'7 system was clearly integrated into a ^neanxngful whole, inte- 
grating skills and theoretical concepts, and activities that went from 
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siirple to Tzore ccrpiex." 3urr, Mulcahy and Wiiscn stated siaiiar opinicas 
of the ccnceptual content of rSTf. However, scce shortccsiings were noted, 
including the folioving. 



re"ievers suggesting the addition of materials on alternative approaches 
to consulting, the process of moving zr^n diagnosis to intervention and 
z:ethods for working with oppressed groups. Burr and Wilson nentioned 
the absence of content in the affective areas, particularly in the context 
of working with a ciieac. Said Wilson, "A consultant could graduate frcsi 
this progran and be unable to help clients deal with values and feelings." 

Social Justice Concerns . Two concerns were voiced by the reviewers 
in regard to the presentation of the content and the neutral value 
stance assuned by the saterials. The fomer concern related to sexist 
and racist implications. The use of sexist language (the teacher, she; 
the principal, he) was pointed out by all the reviewers. In addition, 
the settings of exercises' were ported out to reflect a white and 
aiddle-class orientation to the worlds "rf 

The second concern involved the lack of any explicit value positions 
presented in the materials in regard to social justice issues in the 
ecucational consaunity. Mulcahy remarked, "consideration of [the] social, 
ethical questions of reform and revolution is not forthconing either in 
the rationale or the design of the program." Given the social inequities 
present in today's educational community and the perceived bias in the 
selection of PE7C trainees, Bryant and Mulcahy cocsnented on the 
possibility of PETC training being used to buttress existing conditions 
rather than to c'nange then. 



Content Insufficiencies . There were recozznendations froa individual 
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Tire and Xc-sey , Although all reviewers agreed cost is a najor 
issi:e for ail substantive organizaticaal change strategies, it also 
xas it*rrodyced as a iiaitatioa of FzZC, 

Inflexibility of Svsren , Ibhile on the cae hand revievers vere 
iz:?ressed with the sys tea's conceptual integration and integrity, they 
expressed a concern that the structure night iapede trainee learning. 
This question arose as a result of input froia the FEZC graduates vho 
acknowledged during the course of training they often vere unsure vhy 
certain concepts or exercises vere introduced. The ^st alt vas 
difficult to see until one had cdspieted the entire package. 

Overload of Materials . This vas pointed out especially in regard 
to PZrr-rrr. Ine developers, however, had aade changes in the tiaiag 
of content jnaterials (ziailed before and in between training sessions) « 
The training does saxiriize tiise, however, and there is a great deal of 
cognitive input during a short time period- 
^ Tne Training Procedures of r£7C and Role of the Trainer 

Training Procedures . 3y and large, the reviewers coz!Sidered the 
training procedures to be appropriate. Wilson qualified his support by 
again nentioning the training program's lack of attention to affective 
learnings, for which he felt the training procedures very inadequate. 

Role of the Trainer . The clarity and explicitness in the definition 
of the trainer's role was viewed quite highly- It also was felt that 
building the rzZZ-I^SZ trainer role of infomation-disseainator, a 
behavior not included in the trainer roles for the other ?£IC training 
prograns, was appropriate in light of the extraordinary acount of con- 
ceptual and tnecreticai material to be*absorbed by the trainees. .Wilson 
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hzi a r^fStfrvatioxi at rut this ezrrcsisnaserial rcle vith regards *o the 
possible effects cf rr3i::er iaput ""in the case of a traizer --wicse vaiiies 
are ret in li-e vith val-jies ::i:fitsrly^s prosrsn.'* 
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The siibject of this chapter is the irr/estigatioa carr^d out to 
identify training programs i*-hica offered an alterostive esperieace to 



cutset, foiioved by a descri^Jticn of the nethods used in ccncucting the 
search. The chapter ccnciudes vith a comparative analysis of FEOC-'III 
vith the identified alternatives « 

EypiUATio:; Foa's ^ methods of ihe seasch 

The alternatives search vas an activity designed to answer the 
foiloM.ng evaluation question: 



afhat are the existing alternatives to PST^-'III and hov does 
r^Z-IZI coispare to these alternatives in terns of: target 
population, content provided in the training, vorkshcp 
procedures and strategies, expectei outcones, trainers and 
d issfizriTiation? ^ 



Initial activities of the search invol^'ed conducting an rSIC search; 
intervieving professionals in the field of organizational developnent, 
process consultation and group training; and consulting professional 
educational and organizational development journals and catalogues^ 3y 
these seans, a list of scse 110 persons and/or institutions were ^enti- 
fied vho were doing vork in areas similar to thosa in the ?£Tr series. 

A letter and questionnaire were sent to these people and organiza- 
tions requesting their answers to a series of questions an*! sidiciting 
related written materials produced by then. Copies of the letter and 
questionnaire can be foi;nd in Appendix F. Responses were received fron 
slightly over '30 percent of those surveyed- Of these responses, 12 

^The alternatives search for rzIZ-ZZZ was conducted in conjunction with 
searches for Prrr-J and FEZC-ZZ. This strategy was eaployed for reasons 
of cost--ef f ectiveness. 



The focus of this evaluation activity is presented at the 
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trainins -prcgr,:^ cc-jli be identifiec that s?:?*ear^ to be in seise «y 
ccsE^arable to i?re s^re of the FfTr progrszzs. Teleptcre intervleirs 
weM cc::d-;cte3 vith these respcnceats in cases where further descriptive 
infoiaatii;?!! ^as needeiS- 

LIHIIATiCXS m ALTEHSATiVES SEARCH 

Biie to the aatijre of the 5£rj* training progress and to a shifting 

of fociis caused by funding difficulties, there vere a nnnber of iimita- 

tii^ns t0 the search for and reporting of alternatives- The limitations 

fall into tvo areas: 

Limitations on the scope of the search itself 

Liaitatii^ns on the c:^22parati^•e analysis of the training 
Systems identified 

Lini tat ions in Scene 

Since the FETjr training prograii^ are a procec-^-oriented approach to 
consulting and organizational development, the search for aiternatii'es 
vas limited tc identifying training opportunities vith similar process 
orientations- 
Requests for information vere sent to iiO people and/or institutions; 
responses were received from only 35 people- This by no means represents 
an esihaustive study- That the search ended vith this first stage of 
exploration vas in great part due to a shifting of priorities to other 
activities when the program's impending loss of funding becase knovn. 
Further strategies for the identification process were planned but not 
carriei? out- These included sending followup letters to nonrespondents 
fro:n the group of 110 and a second stage of foliovup contacts by telephone - 
Also, further investigations in the literature and continued interviews 
with pr of ess i.?nais in the field of process consultation and organizational 
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feveJ^pxLeat were plsr:se3; rhe ifentificatim of trie 110 ?ec?l^ iras 
the result of caiy a preiirainary search- 
Liairaric-as is the Cc^ci^arariYe Analysis 
Ifcere are three principle issues r 

1. Disparity of Forzaats , It is exceedingly difficult to 
2 S3 k e a cogent conparasca of FETC^III v±th a 'university 
Sectoral progran or vith a 3--day filzr<:assette aod 
discussion vorksbop, even vhen tbay all deal with C9 
theory and have other subjects in comon- Valid con:pari- 
sons can be ziade of target populations, topics covered 
and such tangibles as these, but not of the niore abstract 
characteristics such as cognitive and process outcomes 

and ccszs -which reflect varying travel expenses, and so on- 

2. Superficiality of the Data ^ One can assume that a 3-day 
vorkshop on OD theory is going to offer less than a ^year 
graduate program with an emphasis on GD theory- It is 
sznjch iDore difficult to note the differences between two 
workshops of simlar duration that claim to cover the same 
issues and produce similar outcomes unless there is a 
detailed description of content and process. The search 
did not obtain detailed descriptions; it would have 
required a much greater expenditure of energy than irss 
available - 

3. Cost. Since the Northwest Eegional Educational Laboratory 
does not charge participants for the training provided in 
field rest workshops, a viable cost comparison and cost- 
effectiveness analysis was not possible. 

Fi:roi!:GS OF TdZ ALTERIIATIVK SEARCH 

The following is a comparative anlaysis of the 12 alternatives and 
the r£rr training program. The characteristics of each training program 
have been grouped in six major areas: target population, content pro- 
vided i*i the training, workshop procedures and strategies, expected 
outcomes, trainers and dissemination. Abstracts outlining this informa- 
tion for each system can be found in Appendix F. Also included in 
Appendix F is an outline of the FETC training programs which describes 



their characteristics in greater depth. 



Target ?^T"^lati>n 

liree -oi tfce rvelve alternative prrgrms are descrii-ed as bei^g 
specifically fcr ei::i;cstrrs in roles craparable to tixse fcr Miich the 
?rrrs are iatenied. C::e prcgrsn is for prenaster's degree gradtiate 
stxuJeuts. rc'ur progrciis are described as applicable acrcss fields, 
specifically iscliiding edt:cati£?3. Ibree prograsi^s are described as 
designed for "behavioral science prof ess *cnaLs** vith co specific 
refererice to edncaticn. One program is said to ''tend tcifard business 
an-u industry." 

Ccntent PriDvided in xne Training 

ivo of the tveK-e altemati\*e programs provide ses:e skills training 
similar to ^zTS-I: SkiZZs ZTzine^s^ but none appear to provide training 
explicitly in the use of skills training exercises. Six are concerned 
vith plsnned change, siaail group vork and consultation similar to the 
content of ffTr-"; Z^^uZzzti^^ Scrse of these seem to inciasde content 
similar to sdme of the prerequisite systems for the rEIZ sequence - 

There i5 seme ^phasis on data gathering and use such as in the ?,ezcx^tih 

\ 

\ 

'SziZiziK^ r^il^ SsZvzKa system. Some include communications and at 
least one includes material on conflict. Six of the alternative systems 
are concerned vith organizational theory and organizational developnent 
practice. One is solely concerned with a matrix model for conceiving 

diagnosis and intervention. 

\ 

^iie the areas oi ^^ohtent locus in the alternative systems- vary, 

\ 

V 

they appear to be generally similar to the PEZCs and their prerequisites, 
mere does seem to be vide ^variability in the specific content of teredo 
Quite a bit of the content of rz77^Z and rzZZ^IIZ seems to be exclusive. 
A fair amount of material in many of the alternatives also sounds 



exciijsive. S^ire alternatives sc^und cdrpiecentary to the FEZ^s vhile 
others might serve as reascnable substitutes for seme prerequisites cr 
f *r rzZJ'SZ. In any particiaiar case, closer esaninaticn of the ccnt^t 
sad ccnsideratics of the training procedures and strategies vould need 
to be carried ont to explicate the distinctions. 
yprkshc? Prccediares and Strategies 

Procedures and strategies for the 12 alternative systems vary 
videl>. Ihey range from a totally preplanned structure at one extresne 
to a design that vas spontaneously created as the workshop progressed 
at the other. As a sequence, the FETZs also include structural variety, 
250ving frou high striicture in rET'!^~I no a fair degree of openness vithin 
experiential exercises and the practica in FETC-II and rET^-III^ One of 
the alternatives sirply provides didactic input on fil2i, plus ifritten 
quest ii;ns to guide large group discussions. Several alternative 
systens seen to rely heavily on trainer expertise for content as veil 
as process guidance. Others seen core like the FfT's in using prepared 
r^terials for content expertise, ^ost are described as placing ez:phasis 
on scze ferns of experiential learning. Four emphasize snail groups or 
teans siailar to the PFTZs. Five stress use of case studies- One has 
a practicun like FEZ 7- II, One has a back-hone project «hich sounds aore 
like the F.e.-'.^r ^h ZziliziKg Pricier: Solving prerequisite than the OD 
effort of rEZ7-III* 
Expected Outcones 

I-Saterials concerning three of the alternative sysrens do not 
include any statements conceining expected outcones. A fourth is 
presented as an intrcductlon tc the field of OD. It offers expectations 
of cognitive clarity and an increased basis for aaking decisions about 
OD. The expected outcones of a fifth systera depend on how the 



parriiip^iiit cJk^up influexjced the design, tut did icclude problen solving 
ccasultaricn skills. The other seven offer expectaticns of conceptual 
iinderstandin.e, skill and sor:e experience in CD vork- Ihere seeris to i^e 
a varied crcprehensiveness in the cutco2:e of technical sastery of 
diagnostic and problen solving skills. The university doctoral prograa 
includes research and teaching skills. These last t^^o outccrres are 
definitely not part of the FETC systems and their prerequisites. Other- 
vise, there is a lot of similarity at a general level betveen the lETJ's 
and the alternatives. At a specific level, there appear to be r?-py 
differences. The specifics of scne of the alternatives sound n^ore 
siniiar to the FEZ^ prerequisite systess, vhereas other sotsnd closer to 
Frrr^r or prrr-rj. considering the azKJunt of training tisse provided, 
none sound as ccnprehensive as the ccsbination of the FET^s and their 
prerequisites with the possible exception of the university-based program. 
Trainers 

Three of the twelve alternative systems are conducted only by the 
one or tvo specific individuals who created then- This is similar to 
Fz77-IZZ training which presently only can be conducted by its two 
developers and one other T^l^HEL staff person. The university doctoral 
program is conducted only by the faculty of that university. Five of 
the alternative systems are conducted only by staff of the organizations 
vhere they were created. One is conducted by staff of the organization 
vhere it was created, but the staff members indicate they can and will 
train local trainers when desired. Two of the systems are conducted by 
a national network of individuals who have been certified as capable. 
Ttiese last two rely heavily on films, written material and group 
discussion. 
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Sisseainat icn 

Itte tvo alternative systeszs reatioaed at the er^ of the preceding 
sectica ccncemiag trainers were the only systems created vith the 
sa^e explicit intention of vide dissenination as vere the FEZCs. Inese 
are each 3-day sessiOiis and are correspondingly narrow in scope of 
content ccrrpared to the 39 days of rEIO training. There is probably 
soxe overlap in content with the rSTCs, although they sound z^ore 
ccaplerientary than competitive. The other systems have no dissenination 
strategy. Kcst rely on calling of brochures or word of couth for their 
marketing. 

As sany as 750 persons are clained to have been trained by 2 of 

the alternatives. One of these systess includes 10 days of training; 

the other includes 3 days. Another systera clains up to 200 trained, 

another c la ins up to 150 and 2 n:ore systens each claia 125. Another 

systezi claiass 45 and another 57. Four gave no indication of nuisbers 

trained- During the past 3 years of development work, about 500 persons 

have started through the combination of rEZ7 syste^?s and prerequisites 

to the stage of conpleting FETZ-I, Fifty-one have completed the full 

sequence through 

Six alternative syst em s gave no indication of evaluation. Four 

indicate that participants fill out self-ratings at the end of training. 

For one, participants write out critiques at the end of training- One 

system claims evaluation has been conducted. Formative and stcmative 
/ 

evaluation activities, utilizing a variety of evaluation techniques, 
are part of the procedures by which the P^TCs have been developed* 

Conclusion 

The alternatives search indicates there are definitely training 
syst*i-3S in use which are similar and/or complementary to the FEZ^s and 
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their prerequisite in at least sose aspects of their content and 
strategies. Most of the^iiaiiarities are found in the snail grcup 
training aspects of tETTS and in the theory of and techniques for 
organizational develoi^rent covered in FEZZ-ZII, Only one indicates a 
differential system for diagnostic and intervention analysis such as is 
found in FIZC-II, This systers uses a three-dinensional natrix cosbiaing 
diagnosis vith intervention. A fair aaount of the content of the 
alternatives sounds core descriptive of the prerequisite systems than 
the FEZ 7s. yith the exception of the university-based prograa, ^sz 
are auch snorter- It should be noted that several of the systesis 
covered sone material not contained in the FETCs. 

Use of the alternatives is controlled by their creatros, even in 
the case of the tvo created with a dissemination network strategy in 
mind- Very little formal evaluation is indicated as compared with the 
development work done on the PEICs and their prerequisites. 

In stsmnary, it appears that process training is increasing across 
the United States. It tends to be costly. Only the university program 
and the FE7Z combination seem comprehensive and integrated. Some 
systems present options not covered by the FEZC combinations. There is 
also much which appears unique to the FETZs. 
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SUXM^-RY iU%D DISCUSSICS 



la this final chapter the methods of the evaliiatioa are briefly 
reviewed, results of the evaluation are applied to the evaluation 
questions and conclusions are discussed* la addition tvo recomenda- 
ticns thought to fae helpful to the developers of FEIC-III are listed « 

REVIEI^ OF XETHODS 

This evaluation snbnitted the pilot version of the cEIC-'III 
instructional syszesi to three tjrpes of evaluation investigations. Four 
workshops vere conducted and inforniation vas collected fro3 41 of the 
50 trainees regarding their judgaents of the quality and efficacy of 
the instructional systea and their perceptions of its relevance, 
utility and overall value. The instructional systea was given to four 
impartial, expert reviewers and they were asked to aake judgaents 
about the significance, completeness, feasibility and social fairness 
of the systen's goals, content and training strategies. Finally, a 
search was conducted to identify existing alternatives to FSTC-III and 
to conpare PEZC-III to these alternatives in terms of the following: 
target population, content provided in the training, workshop procedures 
and strategies, e:-:pected outcomes, trainers and dissenination procedures. 
The primary audience for all evaluation activities was the systea 
developers w^i'^ desired information to use as a basis for naking 
subsequent revisions, 

* 

DISCUSSION 

Ten aajor evaluation questions provided ths focus for the overall 
inquiry. Originally presented in this report's Introduction, these 




Giiesticns are repeated for the reader's convenience in the section that 

follows. After each question is a sumary of the infomation collected 

snd analyzed in the evaluation. 

Question 1: To '^at degree do persons trained in rETC-III during 
the pilot trials perceive the content, caterials, 
activities and structure of the instructional systea 
as being of high quality and effective? 

On several questionnaire itens intended to treasure 
trainee perceptions of the content, aaterials, activ- 
ities and structure of the instructional systen, 
respondents reported moderately high or a high degree 
of positive regard. Using the two high points on a 
5- or 6-point scale as an indicator of positive 
response, 83 percent reported that the workshop 
presentation was clear, 91 percent reported the content 
as appropriate for their experience, 61 percent clained 
the materials demanded original thinking, 86 percent 
said the materials were interesting, and 56 percent 
reported the materials to be free from jargon. A 
similar positive response was observed concerning the 
activities and structure of the instructional system. 

Question 2: To vhat degree do persons trained in FETC-III during 
the pilot trials perceive the training as being 
relevant and useful? > 

On several questionnaire items ir.tended to measure 
trainee perceptions of the relevance and utility of 
the materials and the tSIC-III training, approximately 
80 percent of the respondents reported a high degree 
of perceived relevance. Respondents' perceptions of 
the usefulness of the ideas and learning were not 
quite as favorable. Sixty-eight percent reported 
that the training provided real "how to" help, and 
78 percent said the learnings would be immediately 
usable. 

Question 3: To what degree do persons trained in PETC-III during 
the pilot trials perceive the goals and objectives of 
the instructional system as clear and significant? 

A high percentage of trainees in the pilot workshops 
reported that they saw the goals and objectives of 
PzIC-III as clearly stated and of importance. Eighty- 
eight percent responded positively to the question on 
clarity and 95 percent said they believed that the 
goals and objectives were significant and important. 



Question 4: To vhat degree do persons trained in FEZ'C-^III during 
the pilot trials perceive the training as being 
valuable in relation to costs incurred? 

Of the 41 respondents in the pilot trials, 95 percent 
reported that the cost of acquiring rBZC-III training 
vas snail or about right compared to vhat they had 
received frcn the training. 

Question 5: To vhat degree do persons trained in FSTC-III during 
the pflot trials perceive the pretraining materials 
as being adequate and sufficient? 

On tvo questionnaire iteais intended to assess the 
affectiveness of the pretraining naterials in terns 
of their adequacy and sufficiency, only 63 percent 
^ of the respondents reported them as being adequate 

or sufficient. 

Question 6: To vhat degree do persons trained in PSTC-III during 

the pilot trials report satisfaction vith the training? 

On four questionnaire iteois assessing trainee satis- 
faction with PSTC-III and the overall training 
experience, over 80 percent of the respondents 
reported positively on all itens. 

Question 7: To vhat degree do persons trained in FSTC-III during 
the pilot trials report a need for OD consulting 
abilities in the educational conaaunity and to what 
extent can FETC-III meet this need? 

Of the Al respondents 100 percent reported a definitely 
strong need for OD consulting abilities in the educa- 
tional cormunity. Over 90 percent of these same 
respondents saw PEIC-III as having high potential for 
fulfilling this need. 

Question 8: What type of people acquire FETC-III training during 
the pilot trials and to vhat type of organization do 
they extend consulting help during the practicua 
experience? 

Descriptive data obtained from PSTC-'III trainees 
shoved that a high proportion of trainees were experi- 
enced educators in staff or administrative positions 
in school districts. Over three quarters of the 
trainees worked with client systems of which they 
were also a member. 
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Question 9: Froa the perspective of *i=5>2rtial outside reviewers, 
are the goals, content and training strategies for 
rzIC^llI adequate in terns of their significance, 
cczipleteness, feasibility, social fairness, etc.i 

In an outside, expert review of the r^TC systenis, 
reviewers for the sost part cosniended the instructional 
systea for clarity of goals and the soimdness of its 
conceptual logic. They did raise several concerns 
regarding .the social significance and fairness of the 
instructional systen. These included: the implicit 
parameters of the target populations for vhich the 
systea is designed, the neutral value stance in regard 
to important social issues, the sexist and racist 
implications of soiae parts of the tiaterials and the 
possibility that the learning accrued to P£Ifi7 trainees 
could be misused. 



Question 10: 



What are the existing alternatives to ?SIC-III and 
how does PETC-III compare to these alternatives in 
terms of: target population, content provided in the 
training, workshop procedures and strategies, expected 
outcomes, trainers and dissemination? 

Twelve other training programs were identified as 
alternatives or critical competitors to the FETC 
instructional system- Target populations, content 
provided in the training, workshop strategies, expected 
outcomes, trainers ana dissemination procedures varies 
greatly across the various alternatives. This along 
with weaknesses in the search for alternatives made 
critical comparisons in terms of outcomes and costs 
impossible. 



CONCLUSIONS 

In general, the information collected in the pilot evaluation of 
PEZC-III speaks favorably to the quality and efficacy of the instruc- 
tional system. Participant trainees in four pilot workshops reported 
very favorable reactions toward the instructional system and the 
training they received. Four expert reviewers, for the most part, 
concluded that the instructional system was clear in its goal and 
consistent in its conceptual logic. A search for alternatives did not 
produce any competitor exactly like and when comparisons were 
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-saie betvesn altemsrives identified as cicse cciipetltors, ?rr" vas 
shC'vn ccnsiderably sore ccirprebensive in its scope- 

Tvo 2ajcr '^e2,h::iess^ ia the instr:L:cticnai system siarfaced in the 
prccess of ccndi^ctiz,^ the pilot evaluation. The evaitiators reccnrsend 
these be considered by the developers as they vox'y tczcard revision and 
corpietion of final versions of the piodiict. One, trainees reported 
tpat the pretraining materials and strategies vere insuffirieat to 
acocsplish the task of acquainting then with the instructional system 
ssu for assisting them in acquiring a client system for their practicum 
consulting experience. The developer should pay particular attention 
to this feature of the system and expand the number of materials and 
experiences provided to trainees prior to the first formal vorkshop 
meeting- 

Tvo, the developer should heed the crit%:ism expressed by the 
expert review panel regarding the sexist and racist implications of the 
instructional system and issues of social equity. This may mean that 
seme portions of the instructional system should be rewritten to meet 
more stringent guidelines pertaining to sexist and racist language. 
It also may mean that more meaningful disclaimers about the purposes 
and strategies of the instructional system should be developed. Another 

stra'.egy would be to develop ways that various groups could adopt the 

* » 

materials to meet their specific criteria for social fairness- 

y Subsequent to the collection of information for this report but 
prior to formal publication, the developers have taken several steps 
responsive to the two recommendations discussed above, 

First, the developers have developed a new set of instructional 
strategies aimed at helping trainers become mute familiar with FET^-^III 
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and £de?t at acq:airiT:5 a client systea for their practicim experience. 
A sMcgraph cc^^isrisg of case studies of xxre past F£TZ teass and sraie 
-of the problems trey experience also has been ^rritten and vill he 
incit:ded as study siaterials for prospective FST^'III trainees. The 
effectiveness of the neic strategies and riateriais regain unknoKU matil 
further use and testing cccur. 

Second, the rEZ7 systen has been sucraitted to extensive editing 
and special attention has been paid to changing language that nay be 
sexist or racist in its impiicatlcns. 
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The iicna^trrtrrtt plan £rr the irprc^vi^:,^ Teachic-; to^?ere:;cies 
Prcsrca div^idss tte vork flew for the icvalcprient of iiistmcticnol 
systen into five phases: Planning, Pilot, Inieria, Field Test and 
Cutcccie. Eich phase crnsists c»i certain £ev3lcpi3:ent, evaluation end 
field relations activities that culminate in a sailestcne report. 

The range of activities associated with developing an instructional 
systen are diviced in five xajor categories: ne^s, cbjectiv^es, product 
de^'elcpsent, testing and in^lenentaticn. Ihese activities are par- 
titioned asong seven fjuncticnai areas including managerrerit, deveicpnent, 
field relations, disseninatlDn, formative evaluation, internal simaative 
evalnation and esiternal stcmative evaluation. The satrix is not 
necessarily prescriptive nor are the evaluation relationships among 
each part strictly linear. 

The specific activities engaged in during the deveiopnent of an 
instructional systeis. differ according to the phase under consideration, 
the unique needs of the specific product or change support process 
being developed and, occasionally, due to style preferences aaong vork 
unit teans- For more specific and detailed statements, reference should 
be nade to the deveiopnent and evaluation plans and docuaents for each 
!i:or-c unit. 

Evaluation differs according to each phase of the deveiopnent. 
During the initial phases, evaluation focuses on fomative issues and 
provides infonnation pri:zazily for system developers. During the 
latter ph'^seo, the enphasis is on suzznative evaluation vhich provides 
inforration and judgments for potential users of the syscea. This 
shift in ^phasis is illustrated in Figure A. 
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Figure 

£-%*aiij3tiC25 Esrpbasis in the Eevelcprrcntal rhzses 
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Devel^Dpnental Phases r Planaisg Filgt Interist Field Chatcoae 



Tne following paragraphs describe in general terns the vays 
developsient and evaluation activities are organized for each phase of 
product deveiopnent. 

Planning Phase. In this phase, several key activities provide the 
focus for effort. The iiiitiai conception of the proposed instructional 
systen is described along ^Jith its intended objectives. A need for the 
pvoposBd systen is documented, and evidence provided that adequate 
conceptualizations and instructional strategies exist or can be developed 
feasibly for the proposed training package. Initial development, 
evaluation and dissemination plans are produced, as are timelines, 
staffing needs and hnd^ets* 

Pilot Phase . In this phase, a prototype of the instructional 
system is developed and tried out on a snail group of users from the 
target group. Objectives of the system and entry conditions for 
participants are clarified. Program evaiuators provide formative 
evaluation information to assist developers vith revisions. The infor- 
maticn includes obsevjex and trainer assessments of participant involve- 
ment in the activities, measurements of participant satisfaction with 




the ccattmt, strategies as;d utility or the systes. Ttte vorkability 
of the activities, the logic of the content and the quality of the 
teaching aids and siaterials are also assessed at this phase by the 
user grcups. I^escripticn and preliminary assessment of trainee 
outC4»es are initiated . 

The collection of infcrziation regarding the tiarketability and 
costs of the instructional systea cosEiences daring the pilot phase as 
does the documentation of the developers* ciai^^s regarding the intents 
of the systen in ccnpariscn to existing alternatives. 

Interim Phase , During this phase, the instructional systera goes 
through one or n:ore cycles of revision and a nearly finished product is 
cozrpieted. 3y the end of this phase, the appropriateness of objectives 
has been detemined, statenents of objectives finaliz^rd and instrumen- 
tation to neasure these selected or developed. For instructional 
systeris requiring a workshop fornat, specifications are detenained for 
desirable workshop conditions and qualifications for effective trainers. 

The najor focus of the evalijation activities for this phase is on 
ccn^irziation of the system^ s ability to produce specified short-tera 
outcomes and to test the vorkshop conditions, trainer qualifications 
and disseaination feasibility. This nay be accomplished partjially 

thr'^ugh conducting a "criterion vorKshcp" designed to resenble closely 

1 

the field conditions. The basic decision served by evaluation is 
whether the instructional systen is ready for internal sucaatiVe 
evaluatian and adequate for conprehensive field and outcome testing* 

Field Test Phase . In this phase, ainor revisions are cade on the 
instructional systezi and a product close to finished fom is expected 
to exist. Also, in this phase, an internal siinnative evaluation will 
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fcc-jj en ^2»i.*r!^2>r:»^nt of short-ters: c-jtccnes of the instruct icnai syst^ci- 
Specliic^lly, this neaas fiiidiug answers to qiiesticns regarding ki:o«l- 
■tfdiCtf, zvaxttt^-tss and attitudinal grc'Vth and participant performance 
change that can be expected as a result of active participation in the 
syste:2*s training design under field conditions vith typical trainees, 
trainers and vorksho? settings. Variabies related to probieins of 
instaliaticn and disseiainaticn riay also be eKariined at this point. 

Cutcoae Phase . During this phase, vhich nay occur simultaneously 
vith the previous phase, the instructional syst^ is finished and 
internal ST^nnative evaluation vill assess the systen*s ability to 
produce, not only specified short-tera outcomes in terns of participant 
satisfaction, knowledge, awareness or attitudinal gain and perfonaance 
change, but also transfer, retention and impact upon secondary audiences 
such as studentsvand/or peers. At this point evaluation plans are nade 
for external sussnat-ve evaluation studies such as critical coapariscns 
betveen the outccnes of the instructional systea being evaliiated and 
outcomes produced by other relevant treatment efforts. External 
surr^ative validations of the product are also ccnpleted in this stage. 
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Appendix 3: 

?£ir-Zir BACKGROUND QUESTIOia?AIRES 

Version A 
Version B 



Svstea rzZ'-III 

Trainer 

Site 



Date Sex Age_ 

BACKGHOnJD QUESTICICCAIHE 
1- HOME .^.ILI:;G address: Street Phone 



Citv State Zip_^ 

(This is necessary for IJWREL to acquire 
foilowup iafonration) 

2. 'k'OHK ADDRESS: Street Phone 



City State Zi?_ 



3. ROLE: Give your position and then check appropriate space faeio:^: 
Position: 



J^reservice trainee T eacher aide Other (write in)^ 

_Inservice teacher Supervisor or 



^Adninistrator Coordinator M ultiple roles 

T eacher (please list) 

educator 



YEARS £X?ERIE!;CE IN EDUCATION: Check appropriate space below: 

' 0 ^^-6 ^10 plus 

1-3 ^7-10 

HIGHEST ^>EQ?£E OBTAINED: 

J 3A M A ^Doc tora t e 

I!%TOLV£MENT IN OTHER 5WTIEL INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS: (Check -J- if 
participant; 0 if trainer) 

Interaction Analysis Interpersonal Corsnunications 

^Facilitating Inquiry ^Interpersonal Influence 

Higher Level Thinking Group Process Skills 

^RL?S * _PETC'I 

^SAFE " rITC-II 

C onf 1 ic t-Nego t ia t ions 

BRIEFLY DESCRIBE YOUR PRLMARY CLIEl^T SYSTE!-! i:::an5e, etc.): 
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8. '-HAT IS YJQVH RQIZ SELATIOSSHI? TO TiiE CLieiT SYSTH4: 

Er.ternal 
Internal 

If internal, please explain role reiacioaship 
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2. H^ot Address: 



3. york Address: 



Screec 
Citv 



Phone 



Scare 



Screec 
Cicy 



Phone 



Zip_ 



State 



Zi?_ 



Age: 
1-2 



Sex: <1) 
3 

Posicion: 
-i-5 



(2) 



(2) 
(3) 



_ieacner 
Adnlnlscracor 
"Scaff 



(1) 
(2) 



Frinary, 1-3 
Eleaencary, ^-6 
■jr- High, 7-9 



_Ocher (specify) (4) Sr. High, 10-12 



Highest Degree Obtained: (1) BS/3A 

6 (2) M S/MA 

(3) zd.BjVh.D. 



8. Vears Experience: 



Teaching 

7-8 
Staff work 

11-12 



Adalniscration 

9-10 
Consul cing 
13-14 



:r>CR£L Inscructional Systems Previously Attended: 

{indicate vith a (i) "S"', and a (2) 'T", those systenis vhere you 

vere a Student or Trainee, respectively.) 



15 Interaction Analysis 

16 ^Facilitating Inquiry 

17 Higher Level Thinking 

18 Systen Approach for 

Education (SAFE) 

19 ^Confiict-Kegotiations 

20 ^Interpersonal Influence 

(iPi) 



21 


Interpersonal 


] 


\ 


1 


1 1 




Comunications (IPC) 


15 


16 


17 


18 


22 


Research^Utilizing 












Probiea Solving (RUPS) 


\ 


I 


1 


1 f 


23 


Group Process Skills 


19 


20 


21 


22 


2^ 












25 


PE!iC-II 


I 


! 


1 


1 1 


26 


F£IC-III 


23 


2i 


25 


26 



Please do 
not vritc 
in this 
sarasia 



1-2 

LJ 

3 

I I \ 

4-5 



LJ 



LULJLJ 



7-8 9-10 

1 ^ n } ! 

11-12 13-14 



10. Additional Training: 

In addition to the systens listed in Question 9, please Indicate 
below all other training experiences you have participated in 
related to organizational developaent, consulting, or problem 
solving. Please specify whether you participated as a student 
or trainer, when the training took place, and what the general 
nature of the training was. (Include courses, workshops, 
practice, on-the-job training, etcO 
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11. Consiiiting Experience: 

Indicate belcv your ccnsuiting experiences over che 
past five years. Do nor include consulting vhich 
was only done as part of GPS, rzIC-'I or PETC'-II 
training. 



27-29 



30-32 



_Approxinate mrrber of clients a year 



^Average nunber of days a year spent 
consulting 

General type of client systen (or list 
range of clients worked with): 



General nature of usual consulting problen 
or task (or list range of consulting 
tasks worked on) : 



Please do 
not vrite 
in this 
siargin 



L_l_J 

27-29 

i I i 

30-32 



Dace: 



/ 



/ 1973 



33-34 35-36 37-3S 



.3- Jvorkshoo: (1) 
39 ' (2) 



_Seatcle A 
Seattle 3 



\ \ \ I \ 



33 34 35 36 

I I i 

37 38 



LJ 
39 



= column nuaber, X = value 
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DOcuMarrs relating to final 

OUESTIGI^'NAIRE 

?ETC~III Final Questionnaire- 
Letter to ^£IC~III Graduates — 
Open-Ended Responses fro3 
Final Questionnaire 
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MOTk&hz^iz Seattle A S^sattle 3 

5 <li <2j 



Sate: 



A. T3 viat extent has this vcrksbDp fulfilled ys^r expectations 3i>oi:t 
^riiat yoj, personal ly ai-gbt get c^ut of it? 



1. Has sot cozt 
12 ;:p to sy 

expectations 



Has exceeded sy 

f / f ! i expectations 

> 2 4 5 6 



3. Thlrk for a ncseat about the iaforzatlcaal saterlais, practice 
^ exercises asd methods used in this vorkshcp- All la all, how 
vculd rate then? CC5i£CH 0K£ SDX 1^' EACH LIS) 

3. Only restated Offered sew 

13 or provided insights, ^ew 

-what I already / / i / /_ _/ /^'ays of viewing 

> 12 3^56 old probleas 

^. Spc<c- to Missed the 

l-» important teportaat 

issues, vital 11 1 / / / ^/issises, vital 

ccnc^TCis 6 5 •* 3 2 I concerns 

5. Harrt to Clear, concise, 

15 understaiiC. understandable 

Cr-^i^luX, flill I / ! i I I I 

tt "jargon" 12 3^56 

^ 6. Ideas, sicills, --T^ge vould 

16 methods can be require changes 
usei3 it=3ediately in conditions 

under existing '/ f i ll / / that I have no 

conditions ,6 5 4^2 1 control over 

7. Little "hov to" Provided real 

17 help for tiv '*hov to" help 

actual group / / / I II /for ay actual 

vork 12 3 4 5 6 group vork 

3. Material Material failed 

1^ raintafned z^y / / / / / / / to interest =c 

interest 6 5 «i 3 2 I 

9. De=Uinded ^jch Demanded no 

19 original j / / / / / /original 

chinking 6 5^321 thinking 
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Please do 
net s-TTite 
in this 
ssaralt 



i I I I j 
1 2 3 i 

5 

i t i ^ 1 



6 7 S 9 

11 1 
10 II 



LJ 

'2 



13 



ii 



15 



16 



1_! 

17 



la 



!_1 
19 



10. ?ra-ctice 
•2 exercises «<£r< 
of little cr 



exercises v«r< 
^ cf great value 



?lcase 
act vrite 
i-n tlais 



11. Sc^&sio^ tisc 
21 vas «eil *ised 



12. Str-^ct-re .sse- 
22 ful, prrss^tei 



23 ir:si^nrs about 
?rT stvle of 
^wtisultiag 

li. Ai loved rise 
2i fcr reflection 
ab&ut self asd 
perSi?aal grwth 



y f 

6 3 



6 



/ / 

6 



i f J 

6 5 



Ttoc in the 
/ sessions «s 
irasted 

Tdo structured, 
^ blocked learaS2:g 



Learaed sotbli. 
sew about 
y style of 
ccnsulcing 

Did sor allov 
tisne for refiec* 
tioa about self 
J and pcrsosai 
grouth 



1_! 

21 



22 



LJ 

23 



LJ 
2^ 



Cc«i-ceri-2g this vcrkshc? as a traSaa^ prcgran for colleges asid school 
districts— tCHECX C5E SPACE r^?. xL^ Cl-SSIlCrO 

15- Hew vc«ld yo-j rate it in terns of its potential for organizational 
25 iisprovecent? ^ 



Lov potential 



i f / / 

12 3 



/ / J Hish potential 

5 e 



16. .Hcv vatald cu rate this vorkshop conpared to other professional 
26 education courses you have taken? 



Very Lev 



/ / / / 

12 3 



/ / Very High 

5 6 



LJ 

25 



LJ 

26 



Ccosultlng vlth a Client 



17. 
27 



la an overall assessreat of your censu, 

Extresely ^ 
valuable, 
worthwhile 
expericnce- 

Kuch learning / f / / 

accor^lish^- 6 5^ 



Itin^ e^'perience, «as it: 

Little value, 
no learning 
accospl ishcd 

r / 

2 1 



Vhat are the najor factors contributing to your assessment? 



l—J 

27 



18. What verc the specific learnings for jCU as 3 result of your 
consulting experience? 
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Please CO 
rict write 
la this 



Is all brsestv, hew srucb vvu ?laa M sise the ideas, skills aad/or 
tiateriais presestei is this vorjcshop as aa iate^ral part of y^r 



2D- £xtezsi'/elT 
13 



/ / f 
3 2 ■ 



/ Sot at all 



22- Hc« do you thlri this workshop experience vill he of vai^je zo 
yz^ ia the fsture? 



LJ 

23 



Sav that the ^^rkshcp/cocrse is over, hov vould you susi up the 
experience? 



22- Soif very 
29 worthwhile 



/ / 



/ f 

3 



/ / / Extreaely \ | 

6 vorthwhile 29 



i Z 3 4^ 5 
Ifchat are the sajor factcrs contributicg to yo?:r assessment? 



2i. iihich of the follt>ving costs did you incur out of your own pocket 
in order to attend this workshop? Please estinate the asiount. 



_Travel costs 30-32 
_SooEs and board 33-35 
_Tuitios or fees 36-38 
_Cther expa^is^ (please specify) 39-^1 



25- Did you give up potential incose ia order to attend {e.g. , other 
jobs)? 

f 

(1) ::o 42 

(2i Y es. If yes, please gi-*re an estirate of how such $ 



26- Considering the costs (e.g., aonecary, tise, etc.) that you 
^ incurred in order to attend this workshop, hov do you feel? 

(1) T he costs were too great ccmpSred to what I got out of it- 

(2) I he costs were about right for what I got out of it. 

(3) T he costs were snail conpared to what I got out of it. 

Additional connents: 



I f } I 

30 31 32 

fill 
33 34 35 

i i ^ \ 

36 37 33 

\ ^ ^ \ 
39 40 41 



LJ 

42 

lit? 

43 44 45 



LJ 
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?leas« ir cl« t:>« res;*c*s^ thst best reflects y^r^r ^^micn rf the 

2T. Please rare ti^ r zZj: r^i rrjVrrf r^jr fi^r: 
a. Clarirj 

Eacccliest So^j^S Satisfactory Iz^rcvcsest Tiisatisfactcrv 
12 3 4 5 ' 

b- Significance /I=portai:ce*^ 
£S Seeds 

Excellent Si>ci Satisfactcrv ^sproreaent r^isatisfactory 
1 2 3 ^» 5 

2c. Please rate the ^rorl:s3!^? •i>:rct;*r Skills, concepts, principles 
ralccs fcr: 

a. Ap^roj-riateness £ox yts^ experiecce end understanding 
^ Keeds 

Escelleni Goc«d Satisfactcry Isprovenent Tnsatisfactory 
12 3 i 5 

b- Selevance f<5r learning to be a consul tasi 
3C ^eds 

Excellent Zoc'd Satisfactory ic^prc^venient rnsatisfactorr 
12 3 4 5 ' 

Clarity of presentation anJ definition 

51 !^eeds 

Excellent Coo6 Satisfactorv Injjrovcscnt CnsatJ^factorv 
1 2 3 ' 4 5 ' 

i. ParsiiDcny (little or no lintrportant or not usef-*! material) 

52 !Ceeds 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Iisproveisent Unsatisfactory * 
12 3 4 5 

e. Practical significance for successful consulting 
* 53 Needs 

Excellent Ooqc Satisfactory laprovenent Unsatisfactory 
12 3 4 5 

29. Please rate the vorjcsnop -^-^^c^io/'^rrst^^^rics/rrcj^i^r^^ for: 



a. 

54 



o. 

53 



5^ 



Appropriateness for learning to be a consultant 

:;eeds 

Extellenr too4 S^t^^factory It!provenenc Unsatisfactcrv 
1 2 3 4 5 ' 

Practical use£ul'::ess in learning consulting skills 

Xeess 

Excellent ^^3od Satisfactorv Inprovers^nc Unsatisfactory 
12 3^4 5 

Effi< ^ent '*ce of tiae 

!«eeds 

Excellent v>od Satisfactorv Isprcvesent t:6»3tisf3c£'^ry 
1 2 3 4 5 



please do 
act t.-rit< 
ia this 

SS.Tt.iO. 



L_J 



lJ 

i9 



L_J 

50 



51 



l_J 
52 



L-J 

53 



54 



L_J 
55 
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s' ?I<rise r^te ti:« prt-vrrr^h;^ rrie:itJitiris Mt^^ri-als activities 

a. Ecr-- successf-jlly tber prr-rtiel vc*ij vitb iafcrsatL?^ y-^ 

^eeds 

Ercellest ^r-d Sactsfactsry Irproveseat rasatisfactcrr 
I 2 3 i 5 

^ b- 5cv stacressf-jlly tber j:jve yc^j clear zzd ccrrect expectaticas 
5S zhc^z the 2iat:jrt* the 'jsz/rkshzp 

Seeds 

zxzellezAZ C:>od Satisfacror}? IsrprcveDeat J^isatisiactcry 
123'^ 5 

31. 'Jill you save the c^pporcisaity to act^lly do tie kind of 
59 c:>as'jlticg taiazbr ia rllZ-IZZ^ 

(li Ves Oo vcu expect to do so?) 

(2) ^jSo 

t3) Uacercala ^Please eacplais) 



32. 

€0 



33. 



35. 

ie2 
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iJo 70U thiak tir;e cossitsects and prerequisites for 
are excessive? 



(1^ 
<3) 



Jfes, defisitely; cr-uld be reduced sosev^hat 
No, they arc d^srdi::^ but necessary 
!»o strong opinion either way 




i5id you need <he approval or release of a supervisor in ycur 
organization to attend zt^is vorksncp? 

If so, vould you 3lr;i if we wtsre to contact that -pezso^ about 
his/her ^eTce-^zicns of }LZ 7-121^. 

If no, please provide a nanie, position and, if possible, a phone 
ntinber vr other r.e^ns c*f ccnt^^ct^g this person. 



Do you believe there is a need in the educational coasjnity for 
educators vith organizational deveiopceat consulting abilities? 

Pltiase checic ^ne: il. D efinitely strong need 

(-*) ^Probably sone need 

(3) Probably not such need 

(2) D efinitely no need 
fl) ^..o opinion 

Please rat* tr- p-i^ti^l : fFr>rrr for meeting such a ne^: 



Circle one: 



5 



''red ?a Ir ?&r>r I^one 
^321 
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Please do 
nor vrixe 
in this 
ttirsXn 



57 



53 
59 



60 



61 



1_J 

62 
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Northwest 
Edi;cat3c»:sal, 



July 21, 1975 



Suriag the past year, you vere involved in FEZU-IIJ: DrganizatzcKaZ 
Zev^lTpr^t training. The rfTC-JJ systen, developed by the Northvest 
Segrcnal Educational Laboratory, is going through the final stages of 
evaluation. In order to coizplete this project, ve need your help in 
collecting sose final inforziation. IJe vould appreciate your cooperation 
in supplying us with this infonration. 

Enclosed is a questionnaire vhich asks you to rate various aspects of 
the scorkshcp, its strategies, content, process and applicability. It 
also asks for inzonaaticn on the costs you incurred while participating 
in the workshop. The cuestionnaire requires approximately 20-30 ainutes 
to complete. Iv'e ask that you fill out the fora as conpletely and 
honestly as you can. All responses will o'f course, remain condifential. 
We have enclosed a prepaid enveJ ope addressed to the Lab to aid you in 
returning- the questionnaire to us. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to call (COLLECT) David Green 
at <503)248^6872 nr Dick Arends at (503)248-6862. 



Anank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Richard Arends, Senior Associate 
laproving Teaching Competencies Program 



David Green, Staff Specialist 



RA/DGjs 
Siclosares 
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C'cesttcn 17 

In cn overall assesssest of ycur ccnsuitlng ezperience, vzs it: 
{6-poiat anchored rating scale) 

6 = Extresiely valtzable, wortfcvhiie experience. Kuch learning 

accospiished 
1 = Little value, no iearaing acccs2)iisbed 

Ivhat are the sajpr factors contributing to your assessment? 

Rating Response 

6 Learning group sharing and assistance- 

5 In addition to ny personal learnings, the consulting experi- 
ence during PST^-III resulted in a ne:^ prcgran for tt/ client. 
The progran includes 3 paraprofessionals in a training 
prograsi/vorking prograa with a Si2,OC3 budget. 

5 Made numerous changes as result of sessions. 
3 Little actual contact vith client. 

6 There is no vay like doing it to learn how — learned trexendous 
amount about ayseif and consulting and OD and organizations. 

6 I believe that the practictm experience was absolutely 

essential for the learnings to have occurred which did for ne. 

6 I've used nuch of what I learned in a consultant role. The 
entry process was of significant value. 

5 Opportunities to share experiences with client, with learning 
group and trainers and receive feedback. Simply the opportunity 
to practice consulting skills. 

•« 

6 Learning how to nake entry in ny own organization during a 
crisis i^eriod. Having five people in the organization who had 
considerable amount of experience in OD. 

6 Learned by doing. Mistakes I nade were extreaely valuable for 
personal growth. 

6 The consulting exp^rienci: provided a aeans to test out 

strategies, planning, skills, etc., without- this e>:perience 
the J^i:T7-"-r progr^n would have been of little value. 
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Quest lea 17 CCc-ntinuedi 



gating Rest'Cnse 

3 This vas cue to an overload o£ personal ccrniitiiea ts as ruch as 
the rfrr-rrr ^.-orksnop. My personal limitations to fully 
pursuing ny consultant/client relationship and thereby reith^r 
really satisfying ay client or nyself as a consultant. Diffi- 
culty in assirulating the bulk of FSZC'-III data as imediately 
useful. Liaited professional opportunity. 

4 The client really wasn't ready for vhat ve vanted to do. 

6 In the vords of one of ny friends, "Reality is often a jab in 
the eye with a blunt stick." My experiences punctured cost of 
ay nyths about consulting, clearing the way for a core mature 
approach to it. ^liat I learned during ay experiences provided 
zze vorkabie materials for building that approach. 

6 Each of the parties to the contract followed through. Client 
group situation was complex and challenging — we were able to 
intervene in a nunber of different ways. Svorkisg with Ton was 
inportant to ae. 

6 The organization of infornation needed by an OD consultant. 

The critique and intergroup experiences. The focus on a real 
client systen. The help of the trainers. 

3 Difficulty in securing client systen, then client systea turrcd 
out to be a group rather than an organization. Mininal trust 
between client systen and one nenber of our teas. Client systea 
primarily political group rather than educational. We did not 
do our best for then and we didn't help then nuch. 

6 My rating is based on what I observed happening in the 

District — and is continuing to happen. Also, the greater 
awareness of ay influence, strength and weaknesses — when I can 
be helpful and when not! 

6 Concent new to ae. I found it very worthwhile. Allowed tine 
in sessions to digest content and apply it to one's own 
situation or consultation style. 

5 The experience I gained. The positive changes nanifested by 
the client systen. 

6 For the college; our teaa gave then valuable infornation* I 
think nuch of next year's adninistrative-faculty action will 
be based on findings we presented. We gave guidance in 
reorganization. Our college has a long way to go, but the 
.^ainistration is noving and has plans for next year. 
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Cuestica 17 (continutru' 



Rating Respcnse 

3 Tesn =:^rber. Client systea, (people involved). A lot scjre 
could nave been acccrplished under different circiinstances- 
Hovever, jizst that knowledge gained jzzde the experience 
vorthuhile. 

6 My tean z:er±ier helped ne vith nev perspectives. Ky client 
(organization) vas already quite effective and efficient* 
Ruth and Sen5 are highly motivated and task oriented. I^e 
structure of FZI^-IIZ vas not so restrictive. 

3 Crapetence gained, knov I can be a successful OD consultant. 

6 Opportunity to translate theory into OD work. Plentiful 
feedback. Very supportive clizsate. 

6 I was able to relate organizational actions to a cognitive 

systen — understand and predict what was happening (the reaction 
of Seattle schools) when crisis of any failure occurred. 

5 Provided procedures (matrices) for diagnosing and intervention. 

3 Doing is tzosz ir:portant. You really find out how you operate 
and how client responds in real situation. Far better than 
si:2ulation. 

6 Allowed ne to use ay learning style (with do-look-learn) and 
to clarify those learnings. 

5 The project allowed us to fomally begin a 3-year project in 
our district. It is now legitimized and underway — entry has 
been gained! Some structural change has already occurred. 

5 Experienced directly nuch of what dealt with in training 
sessions. , 

6 Opport mity to do work with client and then have workshop as 
procedu/e for sex'eral nionchs. Teani work, learning group — FETC 
crainer with group entire tine was a real plus! 

^ Did not get into work wich consulcees enough. Not enough 
cc?3nicnent fron client. 

5 Consultation with client becane bogged down. Valuable learning 
cane through discussion in learning group about pitfalls in 
consulting with client. Know what to do and what not to do in 
a sitnilar situation. 

3 Support fron LG, client withdrawing during the course of 
training, CIB and training design. 
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Hating Response 

6 Cpporz^jxiit'^tc share e:cperiences vith others. Confidence in 
trainers anc resources, references, etc. 

4 Limited tise. Artifical. Had to seek cut client, vhicfa didn't 
alio- tir;e to cccpiete consultation process as vould have liked. 

6 Over iCO hours of u*ork vith the client systea afforded nany 

challenges, experiences, opi^ortunities. Sve had a good support 
base with our T.U. and learning group and trainers. 

6 This is a nev experience and ay only consulting experience has 
been in relation to rETJ. 

4 Application of skills, theory, etc. in practice situation 
(i.e., experiential) provided direct and useful feedback not 
possible in Lab or lecture setup! 

5 Saw insida of large organization. Observed froa initiation of 
new representative groups. Observed adainistracive reaction 
during crises as veil as observing on building level. 

Question IS 

ivhat are the specific learnings for ycu as a result of your consulting 
experience? 

Increase in ziy analytical skills. 

The perspective of looking at a total organization through its 
functions and wperationai characteristics. Also, a lot siore 
understanding about the consultant's role, especially a core 
facilitative outlook. ^ 

Learned to consider own biases much sore seriously. Care in 
planning intervention strategies and considering their consequences- 
Evaluations of functions and how to identify with some precision 
growth in those functions. 

That I already knew core than I knew I knew. Put into cognitive 
frane what I had been doing "off the cuff." 

That one needs a power base for influencing organization to change — 
eitner ligit or export or referent or something- Tliat I OD is not 
an area of great expertise for cie. That organizations ,eed to see 
themselves as needing help and change to consult with then. Ways 
of diagnosing organization, ways to intervene nuch nore. 

An OD consultant can only facilitate change — the menbers of the 
organization nake the changes- Line managers must have OD skills 
and knowledge if significant changes are going to occur within the 
Q organization- '* 
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Concepts of organizatioaai health and strength. Diagnosis, data 
collection, interventicn strategies. £ntry strategies. 

Inportance of entry and how to design nore appropriate entry 
strategies. Data collection — inportance of and specific tooIs> 
techniques- Identified hazards of vhich to be avare. 

Learning hov to diagnose and gain entry in ny own organization, 
realiziiig the probleos inherent in an internal consultant's role 
and learning how tc apply learnings to different settings. 

Entry procedures. Goal setting, ^'ecessity of knowing the client 
and plarming every step. Many others. 

I learned the definite necessity of thorough planning for inter- 
ventions, when dealing with a complex systea especially. The 
value oi a thorough debriefing and record keeping.- My need to 
work in a teati situation or to use other consultants' reactions — 
reality testers, etc. 

That I aa not personally capable to serve as a consultant at 
present, and that I have to becone nore professionally oriented 
in ay approach to consultation. 

client preparation very important. 

First, success in consulting demands a definable rationale for 
every decision. I must know what I'n going to do* why Vt2 going 
to do it, what I expect to achieve, and how I think thzt^s all 
going to happen. Only then can I assess and evaluate what 
actually does happen. Second, I have a lot to do- My sharpejr 
inpressicn in this respect is that consulting requires consistent 
effort over a long period of time to achieve results. ^ 

That organizational structures and norms are really binding but 
"that it helps to have in nind a concept of maturity and growth 
to gain perspective (knowledge). That I, as consultant, need 
to confront nore actively, I tend to be more indirect in my 
interventions (skill, value issue). Tolerance for ambiguity is 
an important trait for a consultant. 

Developed assessment skills and tools. Developed a sense of the 
"wholeness" of an organization system. Developed specific 
strategies, for change. Developed an understanding of the 
cultural background in education. 

Diagnostic tools and value of same. Understanding of OD involving 
structural and normative changes, rather than just substantive. 
Need for effective entry/exit strategies. Constant monitoring of 

consultants needs and motives- When not to use OD. How to explain 

A, 

OD to a non-acclimatized person or group, universal Traveler- New 
roles and new value for team work, etc. 
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Cruesticn 18 (G^ntinued) 

*^ 

Xcst significant — probably the value of careful PLAZuJIKG. Found 
the intervention theory forrSat very helpfuti. - .also having the tir:e 
available, a very competent teca senber and perceptions of L-G. in 
regard to our plan. 

Hov carefully a training progran needs to be installed vithin a 
systen. The iisportance of a clear initial consulting agreement - 
The importance of being directly involved oneself in initial 
agreements about consultation or training progran installation. 
Coxisideration of one's consulting style(s) in relation to the level 
of maturity' and stage of growth of an organization- 

That persistence is a good trait for a consultant to have. That 
a client may balk at following through in promises made. 

I have a new picture of what I should be doing as a consultant. 
I have a developmental philosophy of organization development 
jchich I did not have before. I am finding the matrixes good for 
9rganizational application and also for me as a consultant. My 
skills have improved ^imnensely. 

Strengths and weakz^esses in skills means of approach as a woman. 
Timing of contacts in client -or potential client system. Impor- 
tance of Dx and adhering to readiness levels of client system. 

That OD is a complex and lengthy task. That the client must be 
committed. That contracting is a very important part of consulting. 
That change is slow. 

Diagnosis sharpened. Interpersonal skills sharpened. Knowing I 
am influential and have impact. 

This is a beginning, I need to comnit myself to ongoing professional 
and personal developnent. I need to work in a team. Learning can 
be very exciting. I want to become a full time ODC. 

How an organization at opinionated maturity phase immediately 
regressed to stereotypic phase when disrupted by any failure; 
I was able to negotiate conflict and exert effective influence 
in ongoing work situation. 

Problem definition. Action techniques. Acquisition of skills. 

I am no longer reluctant to do ODC work because of the experience. 
Gained confidence. I see how very important the extensive pre- 
planning is — and that you get results if you take the time to 
diagnose and plan. It isn't easy but it is rewarding. 

Clarify OBG/top management — I learned they may be one in the saae. 
Proactive learning is real. Skills increase (group — design, etc.). 
Conceptual power increase (OD — schools linkage). 
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I don't vant to be a skills trainer vith say ovn client again. 
ODC's rajst vork in teans vith at least 2 aesbers. OD technology 
is still very young and undeveloped. OD vork and training is a 
part of sanagenent training. 

Behaviors are quite predictable under given circumstances. 

!vays of dealing with problems that were brought to learning group, 
e.g. , tachniques of confrontation, what I aighc have done. 
Evaluation of design^ interventions. 

Different approaches. Lots of what not to do. 

j^bility to express self in snail group. Appreciation of teaawork 
approach. JJeed to be sore confront ive. Need to take initiative — 
not always naintain counselor role. Allocate more tine to tean 
maintenance. 

That I need to grow in understanding and skill to deal effectively 
and affectively i^ith organizations in crisis. 

Gain in confidence. New techniques and strategies of intervention. 
Improved skills ir. diagnosing, analyzing. 

Experienced process of consulting. Learned by experiencing steps 
in eptry, diagnosing, etc. niini scale. 

Self-confidence. Importance of clear contract in entry. Cognitive 
leArniMS about leadership. Group process experience. How to help 
a group^et up their own agenda. What team work is all about. 

I have more skills than Idealized. Kow to make better use of 
available resources. Adjust my maturity to level of group. 

Entry problems and experience — need for' specific explicit expecta- 
tions — written in contract. Personal, behavioral feedback — team 
^maintenance. Experience and growth in goal definitions, problem 
solving, analysis. Need for involvement and/or support from power 
administration in organization. 

Reaction of system in crisis at various levels. Reaction of newly 
formed representative group. Positions taken in that group by in 
and out groups (how that changed with crisis). How risk taking 
varied with the nature of the group the representative came from, 
etc. 




Question 19 

Problens arise in alrcst every consaitiag experience. Iihat sort o£ 
problenSy if any, did you encounter? 

*»* 

The tine sequence in vorking vith cy client, i.e. the end and 
beginning of school year in the biddle of the project . 

Entry profaiez^ that reoccurred every tine, I thought they vere 
solved- The role confusion of ny clients developing the fact 
that I an an internal consultant. 

Data becane out-of-date so quickly. Continually wanted to do 
vhat I could do veil rather than what client needed. 

My partner becane the consultant and I becane a consultant to hin. 
We vere vorking vith volunteer organization so didn't have clear 
-^risibility of client at tines. 

Had difficulty naking entry- 
Entry. Support as internal consultant. Menbers expected "expert" 
skills fron nracticun tean- 

Lack of accurate data- Could not establish a fim relationship 
with client- Client took one full year to decide to Improve. 

Insufficient data before naking intervention. Tine constraints. 
Conoitnent on the part of client (sone nembers). 

Gaining entry — coping vith problems of which I^was in part 
responsible - 

Basic problen was that the client said one thing about wanting 
change, but all behavior pointed in opposite direction- 

The clients lack of connitnent to the project (consultation) as 
witnessed by their not taking tine to prepare for neetings — reading 
cur reports, etc- Deciding ways to confront the client constructively. 

As a consultant tean we net with difficulty ia naintaining a solid 
working relationship with out client- We were also beset with 
internal personal conflicts as consultants whfch were deleterious 
to optinun effectiveness- 

Partner too far away — didn't negotiate contract with client very 
well- 

Lcgistics; My partner and I were separated by 100 niles, and the 
client was closer to hin- Kis exposure to the client inflqenced 
his approach to the situation before I was introduced to tHe 
experience- We had to deal with a client which was always in the 
exit position with regard to the consulting relationship* 
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C'^esricn 19 (Cent issued) 



©ar recn sieiber dr4:^ped ciat. Get ting bookei3 icto the section 
leac€r*s preferred strares^^ 2:00 cuch. 

i Kas a ccnsultant tD sr/ organization vhich consisted of sxyseif 
ana cne ^Dther persrn. Prcblezs arcse arc-ina vho vas the client 
and vho vas the ccnsulcant. 

Apparent difficulty in getting support for otir PETC-III vork frCTi 
icnjr votksi^cp trainers and sone other participants- Difficulty 
in getting criticize assistance for cur effort f roa two cezbers 
vho had value prchiens vith our client systen. Feeling on part 
of trainer that ve irere cot ready for ?£IC-III. Made it 
difficult to approach client with confider.ce- 

Teaziaate and I having tin:e to do adequate planning. «s ve heccae 
aware of value, we set dates before leaving Seattle- 
Lack of acceptance of sos:e crucial administrators about the 
PEIC-III practicun experience. Creat difficulty in defining a 
client grcup- 

The issue of getting the client to own responsibility for scne of 
its shortconings- Gaining acceptance as sozieone with scsie skills 
to offer. 

I was not as visible as I would have liked to been- Our teaa did 
not nove as rapidly vith workshops, seminars, and ne^,^ tings as i 
would have liked. The president did not want this and I had a 
feelir^ the faculty would have objected. Ve worked the 
xratrixes and tried to determine things but a lot of the tine we 
were unclear about strategy and failed to think in terns of nany 
years - 

Readiness level of client. Reorganization — ^beyond cur control. 
Splintered group. Illness and distance- 
Lack of tine to devote to the client. 

Low awareness of cii^t systm- '*?art-tine" nature of OD 
consultation. 

Didn't pay enough attention to teanwork- Seed to continually 
clarify ercpectations. Kot well enough infomed on the literature. 

Missed opportunity to influence by not noting or stating nora 
breaking of grou* which pretty nuch killed "collaborative planning" 
goal/prccess of client group. 

How to sort out all the data and where to begin. 

!-Iy reluctance at first was a problen. The difficulty of the client 
wanting to know exact outccne and the profaien of looking at us only 
as facilitators rather than experts with answers. 
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Frcbiecs related ro: <a) histoziCBl bii?ckages in systen, ib} lack 
of experierce la skills/k::c?wledge of ?SIC iiird (c) my ailocatixjn of 
energy in setting. 

Iiiabilit> to get good azd cccprehensive organizaticnai assessrent 
data. Tine to vork en the project in the real setting. Dealing 
vith late adopters is tough. 

Tining, i.e., ve didn't alvays do the right thing at the best tis>e. 

Sesistance froa client. Lack support froa administration in any 
real sense. Energy, Xarch through Jime time span gives too little 
tiite for any jsajor changes. 

Ifonconaitsrent of client. Seeping a client. Sasonst rating encngh 
skills at beginning. 

Client i:ho vas passiv^e-aggressive. Client termnated due to levy 
failure and each of energy and iDotivation. Frustration in.th 
inability to expand client system. 

Client B'pa.thy and ultiioate termination. 

Limited time frame to thoroughly plan, review references, etc. 

In establishing vorking relationship vith a client vhere needs vere 
identified or help was sought. 

Didn't have a clear agreement vith one group vhat we and they 
(a) wanted, (b) method of intervention. I perceived uneasiness 
within me and groi^ in dealing with results of the questionnaire. 

Identity of client- Ifature of client's goals. 

Problems arising from crisis resulting in levy failure, i.e., con- 
fusion, apathy, anziety^ — less than aisual ccmnitment to change 
originally identified. 

The issue of power and how it was to be used. Sharing of resources. 
Planning break down during crisis. 



Question 21 

How do you think this workshop experience will be of value to you in 
the future? 

It has sharpened my skills in many areas. 

I an continuing to work as an internal consultant and will use the 
information and learnings extensively. I attended an OD lab for 
a week this sumner and felt that my experiences there were much 
richer as a result of PETC-III- 
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I conrisiialiy fisiS i use hcth styles cf plamicg and langiisge 
icamed in the vcrkshc?. Asszase this will conticre. i happen to 
vork vith several others vno have taken ?£TC and ve plan together 
in the styles developed at vorkshcp. 

I have been using the concepts in doing ccnsnlting so tn^v it «iH 
he of continuing vaii:e- 

In working vith organizations as a meziber to increase their health 
f rna inside. Understanding organizations and efforts to make 
changes in then, their probiesns, hew they operate, -what can go 
OTong, etc- 

?£IC-IIi put the cubrella over all previous training experiences- 
It vas the "peak experience" of piofessicnai career npon *hich 
I constantly refer back to and grov f rca- I feel nov chat I vill 
use to 23y fullest ail of try experience. 

I"ve been using the skills and information consistently since the 
vorkshop as sn CD and staff ceveiopmeat consultant- Host of the 
i^ork has been in staff development where siany of these sase skil3Ls 
vere nost helpful - 

In tjy day to day i;ork I constantly use the consulting skills 
learned and plan to continue and zmhe even saore extensive use of 
skills. 

I plan to concentrate on OB as an area of focus in the next fev 
years. I plan to forn 0£€ teasis with 3 or i other OD consultants 
to carry out OD work in educational organization. 

I :«rill use the ideas » nethods, etc. to further ny own personal 
growth, and to help others gain insight and learn new skills. 

It has already helped s:e in gaining entry into significant client 
system as an organizational consultant. There is potential to 
build frcn this client systen to others. The knowledges, skills, 
strategies, etc., are invaluable to qy present and future work. 

This question seess to be dependent upon what ny future will be. 
At this point, the usefulness of the workshop experience is nil 
due to rsispant unesploysent (laine). 

Mostly, the knowledge base will be of value. 

It appears that I will nove into a nanagenent role in ay job- I 
will use ny experiences and knowledge in executing that role- I 
also intend to consult professionally- In this regard, ny 
experience has been an ir'/aluable aid- 
Current, and for the next 2 years, Vn directing a Title III 
project and will be using an OD frariiework on tne Job- My plans 
are to continue in consulting work — either inside or external — and 
do sone research on OD work- 



i have zised the Ideas, tccls, acruals, etc- in several ccasuiriiis 
experiences sirxe- 

i will be serving as an external ccnsultaat asd staff trairier for 
rany Drganirations in the edi^cational, service, and cuittaral areas. 
I 3isy aisD fceci5se a staff CD specialist fcr a siajor medical center 
aere. 

Believe rruch of the learnings and experiences have fcecoEe a part 
of me and as snca are used daily in nv ac2ainistrati^•e activities 
at Dcuglas. 

Gives me a different (additicnai) frare of reference for looking at 
organizations and their development %iilch vill be useful in fixture 
contacts vith organizations - 

Gives n:e soxe additional viewpoints on how to do consulting wrk 
;jita a client systen. 

I am applying to the amy to join their OD group, i as changing 
nn? approach as consultant. I ais vorking to get sosie ssall schools 
irstw CB- I vould like to j>rovide then services as an CD consultant 

i siet the superintendent and pricipal from We are vorking 

sccething out. I an vorking on a state grant (really federal 
rionies? to begin next year vith a large South Dakota school distric 
in 03. 

Knowledge, insight gained — be nore prepared to confront and deal 
vith complexities of organizational consulting, also core 
confident - 

It vill help vith the diagnosis aspect of consulting. 

To train the systea. To provide for ovn continuous development. 
Opens up nev possibilities. 

This vill be extrenely valuable to ae — I intend to spend nuch 
riore tine studying the materials and to fona a permanent learning 
group vith other PSTC-III participants for groi^h and support. 

In being a sore effective group cenber — ^group leader^ — and in under- 
standing/predicting behavior of groups. Opportunities as a change 
agent are nov linited professionally since I've been RIFed and am 
returning to school. 

My experience vas nainiy as an inside consultant. I found that 
experience to ny liking and I find it confortable to continue in 
that nanner* 

reel able to deal vith problems in a constructive nanner and vork 
vith different types of people in groups or organizations to aake 
operation =ore positive for all. 
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I have a better iincersrasdiT^s r»r apprecisricn for the tine it 
t^kss to affect change and a higher respect fcr varic:us differences 
in personal needs relating to the process of change. 

A£ a superintendent — installing PCDS, PEIC- As a ccasuitant/ 
trainer f^r ticney. As a contin-uous learner. 

Yes, as I reflect back upon it and ccntinize to review, integrate 
and apply the theory and procedures in the real organization. 

Whatever other skills a perscn siay have vill require the support 
cf organizational skills for best level of functioning. 

in job, as facilitator, change agent, consisltant. 

I think the experience has increased nay total skill bank and 
confidence thereof that it is an extreme value that vith some 
=:ore integration it iJiil significantly influence my future. 

Training viil enable me to conduct vorkshop within my vork 
situation- Maybe useful as part of skill pool of student service 
vorkers- May use to baild cvn business. 

it serves as a basis of a decision to isove toward greater 
invDi"-re=ent in long-term consulting activities. 

I have developed a long term OD consultant role vith high school 
"3" conplex staff and plan to expand to include "A" conplex staff 
to reach over ICO staff menbers within the next 2 year.s. My OD 
interventions, it is hoped, will be seen as a success i:odel that 



If remain a counselor will use daily in work with principal and 
staff. May conduct independent training sessions for interested 
groups. 

Personal growth. As a class rocm teacher. In group process and in 
helping a group get a cask done. Maybe as an OD consultant. 

It depends on tzy work assignment. As a classroom teacher I can 
use many of the skills, but will not have a great deal of 
opportunities for consultative experiences. 

In consultant type activities with future organizations or groups 
for when I will work. Broader understanding (cognitive) or 
organizations and complexity of change. 

In any organization, I think I could be of help in relation to 
various OD related issues. I could be involved in a formal or 
informal way depending on the nature of my position and the nature 
of the organization. 



can and will be developed in other schools, the regional 
administrations and the central office staff. 
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Ci;estlcn 22 

Sew shzz the workshop/course is ever, fccw would ycu sun up the 
esq^erience? 

<6-poinc anchored rating scale) 

6 = Extreneiy ^^ortfcvhiie 
i = Sot very vortbvhile 



Ci^tioa 23 

Wiat are the saajor factors coarrihutisg to your assessneat? 

Question 22 Question 13 
Rating Respoise 

6 i have a better background for further work as a coasuitanc 

and sore resources f rcn vhich to draw. 

6 The do-iook-ieam ziethod naxiaizes results- Working with 

Esory/Pino is an invaluable experience in itself. The 
results were valuable for say client and for ae. 

6 Developed usable skills at wrkshops. 

6 Sever had OD put together with so much understanding before- 

Have a ccsincn ercperience with ny coworkers in TSfT — which I 
consider extreziely valuable personally, professionally- 

6 The personal learning-self learning- The experience in 

trying to help. 

6 The deg' a to which I draw froa ay experience in workshop. 

6 Mostly ir tenis of the help I received in inproving staff 

development skills. Entry - data gathering - diagnosis - 
workshop design- 

6 liiis is by far theaost valuable post graduate experience 

I have had in that it is almost coapleteiy applicable to 
ny assignnent. 

6 The skills acquired will be of extresie value to ne- The 

cognitive growth in teras of new concepts and applications 
will be of trenendous value. 

6 Personal growth. Professional growth. 

6 See nuaber 17-21 on previous pages. 

5 It has given ne insight into specific, direct problem 

solving approaches, which can be both personally, and 
professionally useful. 
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^^jestlgps 22 aaa 23 (Ccntiauea) 



6 

6 
6 

o 
5 

5 

6 
5 

3 

6 
6 
6 



22 Questicn 23 
Hssrcnse 



Too rruch structiare in prx^groin. Snovledge material 
excellent — lev ccnnitr:ent by scce participantis. 

All previous statenencs apply here- In additicn, the 
vorkshop spurred rry enthusiasa about being involved in 
the consulting experience- The experience of vorking 
vith Ruth and Ren€, as veil as the rest of the group, 
vas siziply fantastic- 

Practicim experience- Theoretical frarevork is useful for 
se and rsy vcrk- Dc-lcok-leam sodel* forking vith Ruth 
and Ren€- 

It put ail the training I've had into a ccnplete focus- 
Preparation for ay career vork in staff, aaanagement and 
organizational development* Graduate credit. Potential 
for being actually helpful to the organization I vork vith» 
Personal learning and intellectual growth- Materials and 
resource tools. 

Finding it valuable in ny day to day vork. Also, feel it 
has strengthened the organization I vork in to the point 
of operating in a aore coordinated sianner- 

The content of vorkshop vas invaluable- However, some of 
the exercises vithin the workshop and the tine sequences 
allotted to then vere of less value to ae, 

Gapieted the PODS prcaraia- Gained additional experience 
and skills as an ODS. 

lio cozment- 



Material. iCaovledge and nanner of trainers. Workshop 
fornat- Fellow participants. 

So nuch tine spent at training sessions. Group aenbers 
who vere having unsolvable problems- The success of our 
tean. So niuch travel and expense. 

Ovn grovth. Getting to know other trainers. Getting to 
know Ruth and RenS — fantastic people. 

Learned a great deal. Grew personally. Really enjoyed 
the fBllcvship. 

The total (all prerequisites) experience hangs together 
cognitively for ne. Also I have confronted and dealt with 
ay own skill refinenents and feel nore competent. 
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Cuesrions 22 at:d 23 (Continiaed) 
Caesricn 22 Quesrit>n 23 

5 PSIC-III sort of rounded our ny experience/training in 
consultation froa individual to organization. 

6 Good feelings, increased deisonstrated skills, good friends, 
feelings of accccsplism^^nt and it vill continue. 

6 Learnings (see #18-21). Value restructuring- Joy froa 

being part of this beautiful experience. 

6 The structure and theory are very useful for conceptualizing 

organizational development vork- 

3 The aixture of cognitive and experiential learning- 

6 Brought ideas and concepts together froa other labs. 

Reinforced learnings, gave feedback to ne personally and 
as consultant. 

6 rstrene gained knowledge of OD. Extreme gained knowledge 

of skills- Extrene gained confidence of skills and self. 

6 Excellent trainers throughout- More than adequate 

materials and resources. Feeling of group that has 
developed over tise. Support of colleagues. 

6 Ability to apply concepts to a variety of situations, e.g-, 

nonschool populations/organizations. 

5 Strength of trait!ers- Responsiveness and support of 
participants. My confidence in liWREL materials - 

4 Asount of tine spent was great^ — wonder if learnings could 
have happened in shorter period of tine using different 
strategies. Need experiences vith opportunity to put 
learnings into operation. 

6 See #i. Because of the learning experiences- 

— 

6 IJew knowledge. New self-awarness. 

5 Cognitive and experiential learnings already conaented on- 

5 I think I have had a nuaber of experiences that have 

inproved ny confidence and skill in dealing with groups. 
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Appendix D: 

INITIAL STATUS REPORT 
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Form 2 

^ETC-III Log 
1975 Version 



Please fill out the following forn as you begin your consulcing 
activities in order to describe your initial view of the client group. 
The consulting tean should ceapiete this form as a group effort and 
subnit it at the end of the workshop. The fora will be returned to you 
by siail after a Xerox copy has been made. 

1. Consultant's name: 



3. Number of people in client group: 

4. What is the purpose or function of the client group within 
the organization of which it is a part? 

5. If an organizational chart exists that shows your client's 
place in the organization, please enclose a copy. If a 
chart doesn't exist and it would be helpful to us in under- 
standing your client, please provide a simple chart that 
shows your client's relation to the organization of which it 
is a part and your own place if you are members of tha 
organization. 

6. What is your organizational relation to the client? 



The client is (check one): 
part of my own work unit 

part of a different work unit in the same organization 

a member of a different organization (specify) : 

pother (specify): 



Title or name of client group: 



» 



7- 



Dace of initial contact with client: 
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Please provide an overall simnary of your initial assessment by 

completing the following: 

Please describe the general situation as you begin to consult 
including the client group's primary tasks, difficulties, and 
strengths; and your probable role and primary dif ficulties- 



Please state your goals for the clients. 



Please statfi your assumptions and probable strategies- 
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Appendix E: 

EXTERNAL REVIEW DOCUMENTS 

Review Guidelines and 

Preconference Correspondence 

Description of Review Conference 
Activities 

Critiques by External Reviewers 




I 2rs Dleased vou viii be oart of the Reviev 3oard for the Fretcj^ina 
ri^^r^::^::! Zrai^zK^ C:T^uZtiZnts (FEICJ Conference in Portland, Oregon, 
frra Cccob2r 20 through October 23, 1975- 

rnclosed are ziaterials for your information; first, a brief description 
of F£rr as veil as descriptions of the other instructional systeias 
edi-cators complete prior to becoming a FExC participant. Also enclosed 
are the guidelines for your written critique as veil as a roster of 
conference participancs- 

Ihe first few days of the conference will priiaarily be devoted to having 
you become thoroughly faailiar with the goals and procedures of FETC as 
well as briefing you on the other prerequisite instructional systens for 
f£rr trainees • The developers as well as sone FETC graduates will naka 
presentations and be available to you as resources in preparing your 
reviews. During the last few days there will be continued opportunities 
for discussion anong the Review Board and the developers and there will 
be tir:e designated for you to prepare your written critique- This 
critique will be part of the final report for the National Institute 
of Education. 

Reservations have been made for you at Riverside West Motel which is 
only a bJLock away^fron SIJREL for Sunday, October 19. If you will 
infcm me of yourWrrival time I will pick you up at the airport. 
Please contact me af ny home in Eugene about your arrival time or any 
other concerns. 

ne all lock forward to a good exchange of ideas. 
Sincerely, 



Patricia A. Schmuck, Ph.D. 
P^search Associate 
1956 Fairmcunt Boulevard 
Eugene, Oregon 97^03 
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Escort Review SuiSelires 



Jbe purpose of ttis revie-w is to cbrain erpart ©pinien of tee inerit of 
the rSrr series of insrructicnal syste?!:s. Ihis inf£>rz:atix>n viil be 
presented as part of a teciaical report to the 52ationai Instirtite of 
EGixatieu. 

After revieijiag all three systes^, please vrite a critique that addresses 
each of the questions outlined below. Ihe critique need not be iiaited 
to these it-pnrs but dear judgsieat of snerit, positive or negative, are 
needed for each question. 

1. Vhat is your expert opinion concerning the merit of the rationale 
and goals of the FEIC series. Consider: 

a. clarity 

b. logic (conceptual integrity) 
c- social significance 

d. whether izrportant clalns and disclaimers have been cade €2:pllcit 
Do you have any recccmendatioas? 

2- Ha-ze the target populations been clearly identified? 

3- Ifliat is your expert opinion concerning the serit of the content of 
the instructional systen? Content refers to the skills, concepts, 
principles, values and issues that are the subject of the systea. 

Please respond generally considering the content as a whole and 
noting exceptions when appropriate^ 

Please consider the following criteria: 



a- conceptual adequacy 

b. theoretical significance 

c. practical significance for successful consulting 

d. empirical justification for consulting practices recomended 

e. clarity of definition and presentation 

f . appropriate eirphasis of content eienents 

g. adequate integration of content elenents 

h. parsirsony 

i. sufficiency 



Any recomendations? 




ill 



la g^erai, are the tzZ>II traiaing prscedo^res apprcpriate for 
the systea*s purposes, cmrest ana intended pcpiilaticn? 

Any recnrsresSaricns? 



Is the role of the trailer dear asa appropriate ior such an 
instructional prograia? 

Any reccEsendations? 



3isciiss any positive or negative side effects you night expect 
frosi the system. 



Discuss any additional strengths or veaknesses of the systea 
in tenss of your ovn criteria. 
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F^r the f ollcvisg -^ues^icns ir^sglne that ere r>f ycrjr client school 
systess is ccnsicering :i2si'ri3 »£rr to prnvide an internal ccnsuiting 
€>rssaiz3ticnal developz:ent and training capability. Please frazie vcur 
aiiSvers in thai ccntext- 

1. in yci^r repcrt to ycnr client systea, ycu are asked to ccsrpare 
Fz77 ^^ith SOTie ether prcgraa vhica you are faaiilar. Ite client 
systea is interested cnly in prograzis for providing then with CD 
and training resources- Khici systen u^culd you use for the 
coxn>«riscn? 

Title 



Author 



Publisher 

tthy did you rhcose this systen? 
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CDST 


COST 


1 — 1 J — i f 1 

V V V 


□ □ CI 
V V 




SeasMibl« Sose^ijat Prohibitively 
Eeascsable Expeasive 








9 9 9 




Veil ?£rcs Poorly 
Crg»lsed Vere Crgssised 
^^anized 






9 9 9 


9 9 9 




Ccspzeh^slve ^equate Sasperricial 


rSSrH^rSS TO CtlSStS 




9 9 9 


9 9 9 




Csefal Soaewiiar 2Cot 
rsefttl Csef'jl 



*35ica Mo-jld yen reccsaaena your ciieat systea sei«ct? 



tjrber System 
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Krriurv^ October 20 

S:CO • S:30 A.M. Sevievars caec Pat Scbrack rmd Gary Milczarek at 

!kICH£L for informal introductions. 

3:30 - 9: CD A.M. Infomal coffee vita FEZ J Reivev Coafer^ce 

parti^ipaats- 

9: CO - 12: CO neon laforsiatjon nee ting. 

9:1)0 - 9:30 Chic Jang, Director of Prograa, to give backgrcuiid 
and purposes of rSTC» 

9:30 " iO:CO Gary Miiczarek, Evaiuator, to go over Evaiuator 
Guidelines and clarify expectations for Review 
product. 

10:00 - 12: CO Huth Eziory and Sene ?ino. Developers, to present 
an overviev and key aspects of PfTJ I, II and JU. 
A valk through the instructional systeza. 

12:C0 - 1:00 P.M. Lanch 

i:CO - 2:C0 P.M. Reviewers sieer vich Gary and Pat to zssess prohiens 

and set up procedures to facilitate the Review 
process - 

2:C0 - * Open 

Tuesday, Octcber 21 

Morning Open 

1:30 - 5:00 P.M. Reviewers neet with PI7J graduates. Specific 

content and ar;?:angesents to be sade with Reviewers. 

This meeting will take place in a hon* and be 
followed by an informal dinner for all conference 
participants. 

;rednesday> October 22 

Open 

Thursday ♦ October 23 
" Scr:e kind of review sumary with developers. 

Scne kind of conference evaluation. 
Sere kind of closure activity. 
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Nofthwest 
L3boralwy ^ 




Septesber 29, 1975 



3y nov you should have received ay letter, the contract, the brief 
description of PfJ^T and under separate cover, the entire PETC package. 
Since the package veighs a lot and is inconvenient to carr;/, ve vili 
have another one for you in Portland. 

ye see the purpose of the P3TC Seview Conference to facilitate your 
task of writing a sumative review of the FETC instructional systen. 
Furthermore, we understand the enonaity of the task, ve ask — to review 
a systea requiring several weeks of participant ccrsaitnent, Therefore, 
we have left snuch of the conference tiise open so it can be arranged 
according to z^cur needs to get the job done- We believe certain 
decisions could not be made without consultation with you and other 
reviewers since you know how your tize could be spent nost profitably. 



l^e have arranged a aininira of pre-planned activities that we think will 
be helpful to you. Although there are only three meetings planned on 
the Review Conference Agenda, the developers will be available during 
the whole conference period- it will be up to you to detemine how 
siuch dialogue and interaction you wish to have with then- 
Included is the agenda for the conference as it stands now. 

Again, please let ne know your arrival tine and I will plan on neeting 
you. 



Sincerely, 



Patricia A. Schnuck 
Research Associate 



?AS:s 




rl^: Ccafer^ince Participants, Portland, Oregon, Octtrber 20-23, 1975 



Fig view Scqrd 



Ar^n 3urr, Hienentary School Te.-»cher, znesber of the Cadre of 
Organizaticnai C^rrunication Consultants, Eugene, Oregon 

3unyan Bryant, Associate Professor, School of Natural Sesources, 
University of Michigan; forneriy r:eaber of the Educational Change Teaa 

Gene Muicahy, Trustee to the Knox Foundation, Assistant Superintendent, 
Hartford Public Schools; formerly Director of Shanti School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Sonard Wilson, Consultant, Spokane, Washington; forsierly UI«ESCO 
Consultant for training and zienber of Hunan Deveicpnent Institute, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

prrr Developz:ent Staff 

Charles Jung, Progran Director 

Ruth Ercry 

Rene Pino 

Richard Arends 

Wiliiaa Ward 

John Lohcan 



rz77 Evaluation Staff 



Gary Miiczarek 
Richard Arends 
Patricia Schnuck 
Jane Arends 
Warren Sell 



Pc^ 7 Graduates 

Ton Wilson 
Jin Forneris 
Cecelia Toapkins 
Walt Stickei 
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Descriptiion of Review Conference Activities 



Cn the first day the follcving pecple asde presentations about 
fir " and the review procedure: 

1. Charles Jung, Director, presented the Purposes and Goals of 

2. Suth Ecory and Ren5 Pino, Developers, presented an Overview 



3. Gary Hilcrarek, Evaiuator, discussed Product Expectations for 
a Sumative Review 

4. Richard Arends, Evaiuator, reviewed Evaluation Results of rETC 
Tine was provided for the reviewers to begin their study of the 

materials and additional plans were cade for the rejsaining days of the 
review conference. 

During the first day of the conference the agenda had been arranged 
for saxinun input frca the 2»wR£L staff involved in ?EIC, There were 
ti=:es allotted for forinal presentations and for dialogue between the 
Reviewers and the r£IC staif. By the end of the day the expectations 
and work tasks were clearly delineated and the reviewers collaborated 
en the conference agenda by deteraining their needs for further 
discussions, feedback and work tine. 

On the second day work tine was provided for the reviewers in the 
norning. In the afternoon the Review Board met with five graduates of 
the ?£rr series. 

The reviewers designed the afternoon for naxicun learning about 
the experiences of five individuals who had participated in The 
reviewers requested that no aenber of the development or evaluation 
staff be present and only Pat Schsuck, the conference docJicenter, was 
allowed. The agenda for this nesting included: 
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1. IntrcJiicricns (2D ninuzes) 

2. Pzir Biography zoz each graduate (30 aiautes)' 

3. Subgr Clips (A5 ninutes) 

Revieirers and PETJ graduates broke into subgroups to focus on 
cne iiistructionai systen each. 

4. Fish 3ovl: Sevievers net inside and talked about their 
impressions, concerns and perceptions of strengths and 
veaknesses. 

5- Fish Bowl: PET^* graduates set and reacted to the statements 
made by the revievers* 

6. Debriefing of Total Group 

The five ?ZZC graduates included (a) Icizsy Tcnpkins, Administrative 
Assistant, Metropolitan Learning Center, Portland Public Schools and 



PETC participant; (b) Walter Stickle, Staff Consultant, Sellwood School, 
Portland Public Schools and FEZC participant; (c) Tom Wilson, Assistant 
Principal of Curriculra and Organization Development, Newport High 
School, I^evport, California and Installer in the Orange County area for 
several workshops; (d) Robert McGlone, Executive Director of Training 
Enterprises New Techniques and Senior trainer for three PETC-II work- 
shops; (e) James Forneris, Associate, Training Enterprises New Techniqui^, 
formerly with Seattle Public Schools and Installer for FzTC in Seattle. 

The third day consisted of reviewer work tine and a reviewer feed- 
back meeting. Reviewers met with program developers and evaluators for 
the purpose of presenting their preliminary conclusions about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the FE7C system. This provided an opportunity 
for developers to share additional information and perceptions and for 
reviewers to seek clariric<ition where needed* 

The fourth day of the conference included reviewer work time and 
an evaluation of the conference. The Review Conference was evaluated 
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highly by reviewers and prcgran staff; everyone concurred that it had 
bees a useful, productive and esccicicg conference- The structuring 
of the conference alloved sufficient cir.e for reviewer deliberation, 
reading and writing. 
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Review of the PETC Prcgrai: 

Dr* Bunyan Bryant 
Cctober 23, 1975 

The series of prograzis designed to train educators vith high level 
skills in organizational development was relatively veil done, highly 
integrated and professional. It is evident that auch forethought and 
energy vent into the conceptualization and integration of these training 
nateriais; the nature and organization of such naterials clearly indicated 
that they were designed to train those involved in school related organi- 
zational probiezis. To date, little has been done in viewing schools 
as organizations that are unique and crisis-ridden. Traditionally, the 
underlying structural assuaptions of educational institituions have been 
treated as less inportant than isolated individuals or groups located 
vichin the organization itself* Too often ve e:^piain organizational 
concerns in terzas of a particular indiviudal*s withdrawal of esotional 
support froa organizational goals and objectives, instead of the institutions* 
contribution to alienation and nonproductivity of its aeabers. 

The rationale for preparing organizational deveiopaent specialists is 
both sound and auch needed. The PETC systfea trains educators in OD to 
provide school managers with appropriate skills or ^resources at costs 
cost reasonable than hiring external consultants- However, the rationale 
for providing OD skill training to school aanagers assuces that they are 
interested in using the technology to enhance huaane aspects of quality 
education. Often the preoccupation with student control rather than 
inproved education becoaes the issue* Therefore, it is iaportant to train 
not only school aanagers or teachers, or students, but certain types ^no 
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are iateresred ia using rhe skills in vsys chat zhe iesignsrs of the 
training packages feel appropriate. Parhaps trainiisg students, teachers 
and administrators to serve as check points for each other szay be Korthvhiie 
considering « 

The training i:ateriais presented provide both logLc and clarity vith 
respect to instractionai objectives and planned activities- Yet one has 



to be conscious of potential biases that are inherent vitain the syszen. 
For instance, the designers or the training materials referred to therein 
were probaoly irhite-azfliient-sale-aduits, «ho were products of vestem 



interventions for social justice- Few references ^Jithln the ?EIC prograns 
vere nade to minorities or vo2:en — nor vere there training designs by such 
grcups. In adiiticn, scrtis of the i^±2,tis particularly in ?£IC-I have been 
around for sone tine; they do not take into consideration the issues of 
racisa, ageisn, sexisn, class isn and ethnocentrisn- Although veil intended, 
the ?STC progress tiay set the conceptual or theoretical fraaevork for 
skillfully supporting or maintaining deep-seated cultural patterns. Even 
ninorities often fall prey or implicitly agrse to this conceptual or 
theoretical franevork that is not always in our best interest- Yet it is. . 
unfair to "lay'* this on the ?£TC systen- Such issues are raised not to 
browbeat traditional white nale consultants or the PSTC prograns, but to 
raise the level of consciousness- Ithite aales have had a trenendous ispact 
upon all those involved and fe^^s attempts have been aade to Icok criticalJy 
at the shortcossings of well-established OD nodels or their uses- 

The above issues are inportanC: aultiple foms of injustices are 
found at every level of the school fostered by ccsipiex organizational 
arrangenents or oerson&l or cultural or stylistic ways of behaving that 



culture and who were politically or 



y insensitive in conceptuailzi:^ 
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saintaia =ajoritarian codes of ccrduct. An index of measuring the ar.c^.inr 
and exient of oppression fctind vithin the scnooi is zo diagnose how the 
^chcoi treats its students, women, minorities, and ethnic groups. la order 
for ?SrC to become siore socially significant, it znisz becone iiore sensitive 
to issues of social justice and involve ainorities and wosen to nore equally 
share the technology. lais is a first step in addressing the biases chat 
aay be found in the "crevices" of the conceptual designs and their uses. 

Although social justice issues vera never cutrightly disdained, the 
designers of the training programs dearly stated that the ?£TC progras vas 
net an encounter group, nor a sensitivity training group, nor did coapletioa 
of the prograa necessarily qualify one to consult with organizations, nor 
was it ajj^ropriate for "pathological schools." The designers of the systea 
claimed to he able to train people to do effective CD work in certain schools 
depending upon the school's profile antf readiness for change. Eowever, it 
was interei^ting to note that one of the graduates felt that PETC could be 
used regardless of the condition of the school. The evaluator, however, 
tends to agree with the designers in that there are certain schools where 
the ?£TC prcgran would be less than adequate. 

Sased upon the above, it is recomended that: (1) ?£TC pay particular 
attention to racial and sexual, biases of training nodels that are in use 
or change thea if appropriate; (2>^?ETC select aore minorities and woaen 



and students so that they can ga^an access to technology as a aeans of a 
strater^y intervention that begins to deal with xssxxes of social justice ia 
schools; (3) ?SIC aake a conscious effort to include or design other 



training nodeis that deal with the issues of social justice and state how 



present ciodels can be aisused in subtle ways to aore adroitly support 



oppression. 
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?£IC target pcpjlation raises tte issues of SDciai Justice toc^ At 
one level the target populstira is fairly clear, hut at the level of 
radical and serual ccmpositlon it is sot so clear and needs to be dealt 
vith :icre e^alicitly- In fact, nigh school students, too, snculc be a part 
of the target population, even thxnigh. they are involved in sore of the 
sore basic prograris- Often as adults ve feel too threatened to leam fro*a 
sticents; working through and learning how to deal with such feelings could 
be an iiiportant part of the prograa- 

In spite of PETC shortconings, it is probably cne of the best conceptual 
and integrative organizational change and developiient pieces to date- As 
senticned bef^xa, nuch forethought and integration and work has gone into 
its development, as indicated by its clarity, purpose, and organization. 
The need for this kind of training package is long overdue as indicated by 
the school's victis-blaiie approach to academic failure- Even though issues 
listed below are not specifically taken up in ?ETC, it ±^ inportant to ask 
questions such as: (1) what kind of skills does one need to work effectively 
with oppressed groups; (2) is one always accountable to school sanagenent 
or can one be accountable to students rather than r:anagenent- The questions 
listed above are inportant and should be dealt with sore thoroughly* 

Ihe ?ETC systen was clearly organized into a sieaniagfui whole, inte- 
grating skills, thecreticai concepts, and activities that want froa sinpie to 
core conplex. One graduate frca the progran stated that sore skill-building 
could have gone on in RU?S in preparation of ?£TC-I, but was not a najor 
probien- PETC-II builds off of ?£TC-I with sone appropriate duplication of 
skill -building* The last progran in the series raised sone issues such as: 
(i) too such infomatioa to be digested and understood within the context 



or 



the training experience, (2) a clearer definition indicatine the 
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5£f Terences beii:een theories, crccepmal models 2nd Irrp^thesis, C3) 2sore 



training event, and (-^3 an iz^^rwed start-iup cesi^p to help sinjport these 
trainees vita issues of strategy interventim- 

Ihrcirghont ?£IC the trainer provides learning sitnaticns for the 
trainees, in fact, places a valise upon this kind of learning- in ?EIC-IIi 
ths trainer takes a ru>re active role in disseminating infomation along 
note tradition al pedagogical lines, but the training provides few visions 
of ne:^ schools or visions for ideal organizational change and develcpsient 
Diitccces, or visions of a sexless or raceless school, or visions of a 
systen of acccnntability of teacher and adninistrator to students or 
parents. Yet the consultant or trainer is constantly attempting to 
influence di^nosis and organisaticnsl cu treses. It seess that the con- 
sultant cculd also influence school systens to experitie- 1 or adhere to 
organizaticnal structures that ^'ould he ty:re accountable to and regarding 
for organizational nesbers. Without visions of new schools, ?£XC is 
deficient and places the consultant at great disadvantage with respect 
to influencing certain kinds of organizational change and developnent. 
There are sone schools around that could serve as models even though few 
deal vith large groups of student, teacher and adninistrator populations- 

Sill all this lead to successful consiiltation? Tols qtiestlon is 
difficult to answer in that it really depends upon who decides success, 
i.e., the adult culture of the school or consultants, or students. There 
tiay be -situations where the adult population of the school perception of 
success is at variance with the student perception of success. Traditionally, 
the adult culture has constantly defined success in terns of acadesic achieve- 
c:ent rather than student satisfaction. The point can be nost cogently 



tSse to deal with tuiltip 




1 developsient n^odels vithin the 
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iliastrarea by tie ?£TC part or 1JX5EL, Does aa esreraal eval^iator define 
success by applying sratisticai arialysis to b^:iavioral cutcraes €tx do 
trainers of the ?EIC pxcgraa cetine their c«a success ia teras of personal 
satisfacticn reported by trainees? Often tcose vho nave tne power viil 
detemine the criteria, nethod and success of stated goals and obj^tives-. 
Yet aany policy decisions have been rzade in tne absence of quantitative 
data; ve have to decide vnether scientific technology transcends or 
snbordinates itself to edncaticnal values. 

ifiiat about negative or positive side effects? Vitn respect to the 
former there are several n^ative side effects that could restjlt frca a 
systen- These are: (1) using the technology to skillfully nsintaia 
raciszi, ciassisn, sexisn, ethnocentrisa, (2> using the ?ETC systen vithout 
fully developing the necessary skills to consult to school systens, (3) dis- 
seninating the technology in vavs that do not in^-olve oppressed groups so 
that they say not be able to defend thenseives against its mistasa, (4) using 
the ?ETC system in vays that fester dependency of the client upoa the 
consultant, (5) using only parts of the systea or the various training pro- 
grans out of context, and (6) focusing on this model at the erclusion of 
alternatives, Sone of the potential or positive aspects of this training 
node vere: (1) including or Jmctaposing training designs to deal vith the 
issues of :zultiple oppression, (2) disseninating tiaterials or training 
ainorities, vcz:en and students to core effectively deal vith rancorous 
school conditions, and {33i using. ?£TC materials to change the curriculum 
in schools of education- These are scae of the najor side effects that could 
ccne frcn such a orograa- Other side effects are involved in the role of 
the consultant or trainer. 
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TT.tiTB i5 little irsizaticsa tbat trailers are ss^are of chear partissn 
roiitical role vithi:i a participant grcu?. It is 3n?re than trai::er 
ciases bz^z tbe **?ciitical correctness** cf rne trainer iri.th respect to 
strategy interventions at the group or systen level. Too often ve are 
taught Z2 recognize cur biases and encouraged to he value neutral and 
ohjective. Cften the difference hetveen a trainer or consultant and aa 
advocate is that the fomer usually has a contract «.th established 
povez (and whose partisanship is more supportive of), traiie the latter 
usually has a contract v-ith nonestahlished pover (and vhose partianship 
is more above hoard and nore supportive of)- Clarity of these issues 
is important to trainers and graduates of PZTC* 

^y raise questions ox social justice vithin the context of this 
evaluation? Sot to raise such a question vould be an injustice to the 
evaluation and it might encourage those in rne ?£TC systeiz to continue to 
circumvent the issi^es raised herein, i^e cannot afford to do that. The 
increasing rise of technocracy, the unequal distribution of wealth and 
pover, the high rate of unemployment and underemployment among the poor, 
the elderly minorities and women, the loss of faith in many of our govern- 
ment incumbents, the corporate influence on our professed democratic process, 
the historical relations of exploitation of the third world leave many 
students and the disenfranchised frustrated, confused, and alienated- 
Contradictions in our history or democratic life or the free enterprise 
system are visibly disturbing. Often students distrust those who are the 
perscnfication of policies and \'alues that produce alienation and despair. 
It is clear that the school does not operate in a vacuum and the macro 
forces of society hav^ a tremendous impact. 
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Cbvicnsly, it tec^es Ir^^crr^nt that c^zsizltanzs sericusly consider 
their vai:ies, goals and ccnscltuencies, rolas and stylistic behavi-or- 
Those "trapped" in esteened hereditary roles and SDCialisation nay nore 
often cpt to serve estabiisbsentarians. Icose 'Jbo are interested ia ne» 
ccnscicusness or new training interventions vill have to begin to iinder- 
stand nore fully the sacro economic, social, political forces that 
perpetuate or exacerbate social injustices. Such an undertaking viil 
undoubtedly require personal risks, tine,, retraining and izproved conceptual 
theories. But let's not get hung up on the latter or as Martin Luther Sang 
said "paralysis of analysis or unnecessary head scratching and plunge ia 
wholeheartedly." The wonceptual design of ?EIC can be helpful, makes an 
important contribution to that process if used ''correctly.*' It is important 
to get svjih information in the hands of these interested £11 gearing up for 
sccial "ustice. In spite of the shortccaings of ?£IC, it dees make a 
tiajor contribution to the field in training individuals to do organizational 
change and development work ia schools- #Riat we need to do is to continue 
to build off these ccnceptualications and make changes where necessary and 
watch out for potential biases that stifle rather than facilitate personal 
or academic or organizational change and development. This we can do. 

iSo alternative was received.) 
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Seviev cf ?£TC i, il, & ill 
hy Asa M- Surr 



lie raticrale for ere ?£IC series is very clearly presented la the 
Central Ideas Sock that acccr^anies ?£TC III. Tm^ idea that planned, dynanic 
change is possible and that it be the result of the use of these three 

prograns is a stimilating one. As an ^ucator I readily accept the need for 
such change and agree that the task is enormous. The goals of each progresi 
are also veil defined and presented in a way that laakes sense to the reader. 

I have no quarrel vith the idea that people need the skills of under- 
standing relationships, ef seeking change, and of dealing vith cosplex 
technology. These are indeed socially significant. I an uneasy, hcvever, 
vith the unintentional cutcone of the three programs — that not all people 
have equal access to the training. This, t^jo, is socially significant! 
Because the ozogzsz^ are designed for specific populations who have positions 
of leadership, vho have extensive previoiis training, and vho have the tir:e 
and resources to take advantage ox ?EIC, trainees will largely represent 
Establishment — particularly white siales. SJith intentional effort to recruit 
vcsea and nenbers of other races, and with soae plan of financial assistance, 
this discrepancy could be corrected. 

The claias and disclaimers are explicitly stated, particularly in the 
Central Ideas Book. The emphasis on the limitations of training in PETC I 
and II (that participation in the progratis does not prepare an individual to 
be a trainer for the prcgrans) is clear. 

The authors had the target populations veil in nind (except for the 
exceptions nentioned previously), and they are clearly presented in ciiarzs 
and in the text. I have a personal bias about limiting opportunities for 
training to the specified people in a particular role. I vouid not exclude 
any school or cosinunity personnel fron entering the training, assuning that 
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Che ceateat and ?urr-c?ses had been carefully o^jtiiaed to each person and that 



intention of rhe authcrs- 

Zne content of the three pzDgT3i2S is ir^ressiveiy concise and clear, 
yet Dutstandingly ccrorehensi-tre. I have developed sozie zainor learning pack- 
ages for classrocn use, and I can appreciate the naay hours represented — hours 
of writing, trying out programs, and res^riting- in =nr opinion the programs 

vill do vhat they say they vill do — train a person to be an Educational 

Training Consultant vith isany skills and knowledge of their use. It is cade 
clear that these skills do not include training in hu^ian relations vozkshops, 

hut the materials do not state a reccnxeniiation that such training vould be 
helpful or necessary for a truly coz:petent consultant. I suggest that such 
a sratenent be included soriewhere in the zaterisls, -perhaps as an addition to 
the section cn prerequisites and li=u.tati^ns in the Central Ideas 3ook and also 
added to the requirenents sections in introductions to the varioi3 prograsis* 
The concepts are based on sound learning theory — that learning is nost 
effective vhen the learner is actively involved, when he or she is given 
irnnediate feedback on actions, and when the learner is a voluntary one- 
There is another facet of learning research that shews that a person leams 
nost effectively when he or she is involved in the design for learning and 
has sozie choices offered in ways of attaining a goal. A prograa designad to 
be taught by a fairly untrained person — such as the IPC and RUPS programs — 
has to restrict choice, but Vu wondering if the Senior Trainers in ?£TC II 
and III could involve the participants a bit sore in the plans for their own 
training. This ccsnent stess frca statements nade by sone graduates that the 
naterial presented in ?ETC III was a conceptual overload. It is possible, 
though, that this problen has already been taken care of in the sending out 



he or she accepted the responsibility for his of her learning. This, however. 



could be dene by the i^plesenters of a prograa; it is not the specified 
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of materials ia cpsslderabie advance of the actual first workshop of ?£2Xr 

lii^ I would still reccnnezd diat Senior Trainers snake an effort to inr reduce 

the programs in such a vay that participants feel included in the planning 
and not "dene to"* 

None of the graduates that ret with us ccziplained that the ziaterial vas 

too wordy or irrelevant, and in ny review of then I found no instances of such. 

Ihe references are sound, the exercises are appropriate, and the sequence of 

activities appears to be logical. There is no doubt in sy aind that the 
trainees will find their training practical- Tae best of all worlds for "an 

educator is one in which he or she can actually apply techniques in a "bacSc 
hcne" situaticn. The graduates assured us that the techniques do indeed work. 

For the xost part the riaterial contains a zif-ni-nn,^ of serist structure. 
However, on page 1 of the Central Ideas Book and in the Introduction to ?£TC 
III: Organizational Development Training, there are statenents describing the 
consultant as "He" and the practices as "his." I would strongly reccsinend 
changes in ail such instances! I also object to the pendency to refer to 
classrooa teachers as fenale and adninistrators as nale — as Hs. Jones in the 
RU?S package — but I will try to confine isy renarks to the PETC Programs. 

The training procedures in all the ?ETC packages sees entirely appro- 
priate since they are aeant to be used in a specified way. The role of the 
trainer, too, is explicitly outlined and deviations are certainly not encour- 
aged. For ae, such a aethod would become untenable. I find that I can only 
perfom instruction the same way once or possibly twice; after that, I add 
or subtract or change methods readily- This is a personal preference, and 
is significant only for possible trainers who have sinilar preferences. If 
a trainer felt the need, he*pr she^could certainly change Isoae of the sequences 
and, in ay opinion, the results would be ccaparabie. 
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There are ziany oQS±c±ve sice effects char couid ccr:e frca use of 
Che ?£IC systens- Change vould be planned caes that case frcn mLchiu 
che organization- Ciieacs vould receive assistance in a variety of 
vays, not just one "tried and true" siethod- The plans for change vould 
incli:de input frcn various neabers of the organization and would be 
based on interaai goals- A side effect frca all this vould be that 
aeribers of the organizaticn vould feel included; they vould also feel 
proud of the results. 

An unfortunate side effect of the systen is that minority groups 
aay feel even aore alienated, since the leadership represents the 
establishment. It is possible, too^ that the Consultant has been trained 
vithout sufficient self-awareness of a personal nature- Even aore likely, 
though, is the situation in vhich the hidden, subtle prcbleas reaain 
unsurfaced because the ?EIC graduate had little training in awareness 
of issues of social Justice — issues vhich can be unintentionally 
perpetuated- The addition of soae curtent social issues into the ?ETC 
aaterial voxsld be crucial! 

Frca ay ovn experience in the classrooa and f roa the coaaents of 
the ?ETC graduates, I aa sure that the concepts presented become really 
learned inforaation through teaching thea to others. This is not a given 
in the last tvo paclcages. I see no vay around this, except that by 
being a co trainer a graduate could then solidify his or her theoretical 
constructs by being a Senior Trainer. 

These prograas dan, vith the fev additions mentioned, be of 
tremendous value to organizations that are aware of problems and have 
no trained internal consultants. They have been carefully and 
skillfully constructed. Congratulations! 
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?£TC HEVISv 



?or the follo'-ring que5tions inagine that one of your client school systeas 
is considering using ?£TC to provide an internal consulting organizational 
deveiopnent and training capability. Please frane your ansvers ia that 
context. 

1. In your report to your client systea, ycu are asked to ccnpare ?ETC 
vith sozze other prograi: vhich you are familiar. The client systea is 
interested only in prograas for providing thea with OD and training 
resources. Khich systea vouid you use for the coaparison? 

Title Handbook of Organizational Develcoaent ia the Schools 

Author Schauck, Richard and Phil Runkle, et al. 

(soon to be 

Publisher Mayfield Publishing Co., Palo Alto^ 1971 revised) 

5Jh}r did you choose this systea? 

First of all, I 'a assuaing the client systea to be a school 
district, and I would suggest serits of this systea and those of PETC. 
The school district, then, would sake a decision. 

Dick Schauck's aethod of developing a series of cadre of internal 
ccnsultants provides a feasible alternative to the PETC prograns' 
because: 

(1) the costs are lower, " 

(2) the installation tiae is shorter, 

(3) the resulting consultants represent all levels of a school's 
population, not just aaaageaent, and 

(4) a wide variety of changes are possible within the first year. 
This "Cadre" would use aaterials described in the Handbook, plus 

other aaterials, to train others in the school district.^ Their 
original training would involve the cost of exteifnal trainers (as 
would that of a P5TC Prograa) and whatever costs of internal training 

of the Cadre required to bring in new aeabers.-.or new ideas during 

the first year. The PETC Prograas require external consultants as 
each prograa is introduced during a three-year period. 

Cadre activities are geared so that students are involved (IPC, 
RUPS, etc., can be used this way, too, with aodif ication) and can 
becoae trainers. Tnis is also true of custodians, cooks, secretaries, 
parents, teachers, plus adcinistrators; PETC tends to be useful only 
for adainistrators or personnel, such as counselors, who have no 
— classrooa assignaent or classified job. 

Cadre training, includes aethods and aaterials to encourage 
personal growth as well as professional competency. 
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3. Please stsraarlze your responses tc 51 by checklisg the apprcpriate box 
on rhe scales belov. 



?STC 




COST 


CCST 


S □ □ 
1 1 1 


man 


Seasonable Sosevhac Prohibiciveiy 
Reasonable Expensive 


Reasonable Scsevha c ?rob ibi tiveiy 
Reasonable Expensive 

• 


VCHXSHO? rOSMAT 


VGHKSHG? JORMAT 


rrn n 

iH □ u 

I < 1 . 


n sn n 

9 9 9 


Veil-organized Pares Fcoriy 

vere Organized 
Organized 


2^ell-organized Pares Poorly 

verc Organized 
Well-Organized 
then brought together. 


MATERIAL CONTETtT 


HAIERIAL CONTENT' 


□ □ □ 
J 1- ! 1 


E3 □ □ 

.1 T i 


Corsprehcnsive Adequate Superficial 


Cosprehensive Adequare Superficial 


USEFULNESS TO CLIE^fTS 


USErULSESS TO CLIENTS 


SOD 
J 1 1 


? 9 9 


Useful Sosewhat ^:or Useful 
1 Useful 


Useful Sonevhac ^ot Useful 
Useful 



which would yoti recormend your client systea select? 
?ETC first and then 



X Other Systen 



I vould reconznend the Cadre systen because it offers people an 
opportunity to be involved in the changes that happen to then. 
?ETC Prograns, as now written, result in the Consultant role 
being a nanagenent position. 
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22Viea^ of the ?EZC Prcsrsn 
i^iZd ConparaciTfi Analysis) 

Gere Haicalay, £d. S» 
ecc- 23, 1975 

I> Bevley of the PZIC Systen 

The scructure of this section of the review is tiree-fold- The first 
section is a coasideracion of sc:^ of seize of the factors In the review 
itself and ia the revies/ process vith the atterdaar ii^plicaticrs of 
threats to vaiidi^. The second section is a deliaeatioa of perceived 
strengths and weaknesses in the prograa and the third section is a 
specific response to the erpert regies? guidelines as conceived by tie 
program's evaiuator* 

Section 1: The Review Itself 

- «• 
The four revie;?ers over a period of four days had sose significant 

advantages as the task of the revie:? of the ?ETC progran proceeded • Cfee 

such advantage has been -£,e availability of resources, including 

developers, evaluators, graduates, soce statistical and evaluation data, 

and access to progran deveiopxsental adninistrators* The processes of 

selection and congregation of the reviewe-r group vould seen to have 

been effective in tnat the group was a collection of people balanced 

frcn the perspective of a nunber of identified variables. The 

differences in Che neabers of the group provided unique perspectives 

and insights into the tasks ass±E;zed and yet the giTOup itself functioned 

in a sost conoatibife and constructive fashion with the group's own 

0 

process and data sharing sessions being of great value, 

1-2 130 



Sericrs effort vas race hy the ?£IC development azA evaluation 
staff ?ersor:nei to rset reviewer needs. This isclcced a nigh degree 
of cccnitxent and energy to snpport and facilitate the reviev^er tasks - 
Ihe dialogue throughout the review between the reviewers and personnel 
connected vith the ?£TC de^'eicpnent prograa, and graduates of the ?iIC 
systea has been honest and open- All iatervies^'ed displayed a non-* 
defensive posture and an earnest effort to respond to revies^er query- 

Ihere have been, however, scne ongoing difficulties vith the review 
and the review process. The =»st serious difficulty for us vas the 
nagnitude of the materials to be reviewed and the relatively limited time 
in which to review them. The materials themselves, physically occupy an 
3" X 12*' space several feet high- To expect us to provide a sensitive 
reading, synthesis, and analysis of these materials in the time offered, 
was an unreasonable e:»eccaticn. we have sou^t to achieve the task 
none the less, and designed processes for the np-^-nTi possible access to 
information in -Tfnfinl tice. ' ^< 

Likewise, some resources were not available, and some sources were 
accessible only for limited time. Because the long term evaluation 
process is in a continuing stare, much of the data we perceived as 
desirable, was. not yet available. 

Given the limitations placed upon the reviewers, the value of the 
review itself is limited as a source of major influence in decisionr 
naking relative to further development in the program. This caveat* 
however, does nor apply to some of the philosophical, social, and value 
issMBS raised. 




Sectics 2: Straazths yes/riesses gf the ?£!€ Prcgrsn 

— Organized and inregraced 

— Hizianistic 

— Higji quality of material ccztained 

— z:z^zjas^ of pracciciia 

— Seasosably skilled people can be crainers 

— Has early opportunities for practicing skills 

— Includes a design for superyisicn 

— Er?phasis on understanding process 

— Selection of consultant practicun experiences allows for trainee 
choice in areas of interest and style 

— ^ell designed, offars support and structure 

— Opens up trainees to research 

— Offers a planned vay to affect change 

— Provides po^^erful tools 

— High degree of clarity and integration of nateriais 

— Use of groups and devices for trainee interaction 
* Understanding of the value of conflict in growth 

— High degree of structure, in sone senses, extends the opportunity 
for c^joLce. and nrotects the risker 



weaknesses 

- Does not address concerns of social justice ^ 

*- Seeks to be value neutral ^ ^ 

- Culture bias 

- Elitist 

- Phrased in sfirist language 

- A systen based upon naterials, rather than people 

- Cannot utilize resources as they appear 

- Trainees are in sone ways e:cpected to have vhite-aiddle-class 
values and e:c?eriences 

- Trainees expected to be "systen oriented people" 

- There are no criteria for determining equivalency 

- sfeak on behavioral objectives 

- Evaluation of behavior change xiot, sufficiently well-developed 

- Evaluation of consultant competency after gradxiation not sufficiently 
developed 

- Client systen groups are scnetimes exploited 

- Client systen groups are sonetimes artificial 

- No process for assisting client sysz^szs to define needs and 
effectively use consultants 

- Entire systea lacks trainee needs BSsasszLenz for training ccoponent 

- ViO pre-assessseat of skills or skills level 

- Weak in the affective dcnaijf 

- At sone points, trainees report confusion relating to their not 
understanding the total systen and relationship of parts thereto 
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- Ihe drs ait>rced for the prcgraa 2227 ce issufficiear lor the 
riaceriai to Be learned 

- In PETC I prscricCT ra^e is svo visible of dealing «ith 
iacor^jetent and capr^ared leadership prcblens exc^t for die 
co-ieadershi? nodel 

- Sonerifies the ri^^r^z of tie iarroductioa of nes? materials seens 
inapprcpriare 

- ihe package is not open to in-fiighr correccica by trainees 

- ihere seezs to be a need for a better overview of the total 
package 



Section 3: ?j>sponses to the Sspert Hevlesj^ Guid^^'^^es 

So. Ihe serit of the rationale and goals of ^e ?£IC series: 
a. Claritv: slthcirsJi diere seens to be scne difficulty 
in the trainee's perception of the various parts of 
systen as he or she proceeds through the systen, 
the progran itself evidences a great ciariry of the 
total. This clarity is one of the nost inpressive 
aspects of the systen. ihe ?E2€ training systea is 
^ ' like ia. carefully and delitateiy ^ovea tapestry. Its 
renarkable and clear design is evident in its total* 
It has been artfully and lovingly constructed ^d.th a 
high degree of technical cormetence. 
b- Logic: The sequential conceptions^ follow a consistent 
and logical pattern. The introduction of concepts and 
practice of that concept is generally highly appropriate 
and constant, A cczrprehensive, huaanistic organizatiocal 
deveiopaent and change strategy has been devised and 
presented virh painstaking care according to veil- 
reasoned sequences. 
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Scciai sisaif icsnce: It is in this area rLsr cne of 
the zajor diff lenities of progrsa lies. 2ie ?STC 
syscen does 2:0 r cozcem itself vitSi the issue of 
values. It seeks to be value-free asid equally 
applicable to all client systsis. It ignores the fact 
that =:2ny systets btz by goal and pzactice, imjiist. 

One prirary client of the ?E2^ systea is the ^ericen 
public school, grd yet the American public school is 
designed to offer the tools of s-azcess to the privileged, 
ihexebj enforcing oppression on ages, sezes, race and 
classes not included- 

Ihe school and rhe society vith vhich it is inter- 
dependent are at base supportive of an elitist 
lainority. Ihe important Ganges ve are ccnpelled to 
consider in Aizerica are basic changes in the socia l 
stratification, the access to infomation, and the 
availability to tools to a total population. Ihe ?ETC 
syszen can be used effectively to support the racist, 
sesist, ageist and dassist goals of the society at 
large and its educational systen. 

Consideration of these social, ethical questions of 
refom and revolution is not forthccirfng either in 
the rationale or the design of the progran. The fact 
that the naterials in the prcgrans thenselves snow 
osnsistent evidence of sesisn in language is a further 
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support zo the lack of cozsideratlca ssd ccncsra ia 



the csveiopEBat of the prograa for siese vital social, 
political asd cultural issues - 

Jcciiathaa. Kozol, in his criticise of the free school 
rjovezsat and philosophy, suggested that this ncnsystesiic 
systeza of learning vas aaalogotis tc the purportedly 
azioral behavior of Gerrsn people of good will curing 
the Ihird Heich. He suggested that these schools 
vouid peacefully build their birch bark caiioes in the 
black forest vhile the Hari evens functioned a few 
niles a»ay. Ihe developnent of arsoral products in 
education ^-^f^. the PEIC product in particular, because 
of its value, is capable of functioning in a nojral 
vacuua. 

Another issue related^to social significance is the 

failure of the ?£TC systen to deal vith the issues of 

affective growth* Clear behavior objectives should 

be established and processes designed to bring about an 

affective growth conponent in the progran. 

Clalns and Disdalners; The claims and disclalisers in 

the progran are clear and well stated- The prograa, 

in fact, is sonewhat hxr^ble in its clains. The potential 

and actual, in the package, transcends the cla'^ms 

nace for it. Disclaimers have been appropriately sz^ted. 
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Ideatificatics of cargec popiaiatixjss : 

Thoza is a dear definition of appropriate target 
popnlsrioss for the variety cozsjonents of the ?EIC 
progrss. Ihe success of this identification has been 
verified by the fact that a hi^ percentage of ?S2X; 
graduates are in fact engaged in organizational developtient 
consultation vork. 

Ihe difficuirv, again, is a social prcblen. Ihe 
essu=?tion in the detexrdoaticn of target populations is 
an asscrption that the consultant vili be a veil educated 
person with zdddle-ciass vhite values of sone financial 
neans. This assurrpticn is a kev detersisiant in the 
identification of target populations* 

Ihere is no consideration in t. progran for the fact*^ 
that the appropriate organizational developnent consultant 
in a situation t:ay be a student, or a black parent, or^ 
nesber of the comunity not skilled in the Jargon and 
concepts of the educationist. Ihe program, then, can be 
guilty of establishing a consulting elite o£ the sa^ie 
class and values as those purported vithin the social and 
educational systen. Ihis condition 3itigates against 
change and reinforces the racist, sexist, ageist and classist 
bases of the systes* 

Content: Skills, concepts, principles, values and issues 
a. Conceptual adequacy: The systen has developed a 

htrzanistic and ccaprehensive organizational developnent 
strategy vhich is unique. The concepts vork effectively 
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both apsrc frcn and scgerher ^?ita each otier. Ihe 



use of the practicisa to reinforce the principle is 



ingress ive. ^though, ve hzd no opportunity to observe 
it on a functional level, it is an excellent ^.e^ns of 
teaching, practicing and reinforcing learning* 
Iheoretical significance: Ihe sjsten is unt:snal for its 
fcirrffinlsa and insigit into systens and strategies for 
changes vithin systems. It Is a structured progran 
siq)portl:2g a fair arsount of f resdon and choice vithin 
the stmctinre. In sone SBrtses^ it is not sufficiently 
close to its C5?n consulting design. It does not in its 
oifn design follow the principles it reconnends to its 
trainees for the developnent of their own consultation 
designs • 

Practical significance for successful consulting: A 
vide range of skills are nade availabl€^ to the consultants 
through the progran. These skills can be enployed in an 
inpressive range of vays and in varying sitiiations. 
The progran effectively teaches these skills. Graduates 
report that they have used the skills taught and find 
then highly satisfactory in their consulting vork. 
Enpirical Justification for consulting practices: 
The project has apparently not had the resources available 
to it for testing to the level of significance desirable 
in creating enpirical justification for the systen itself. 
Two further developnents are required: (1) a further 
extort to detemine client satisfaction vith the 
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consulting skills of graduates - (Ihis involves the 
ccarinued ^zse and sgaitorisg of logs g-^^j instrunencs" 
of evaluarion ca a consistent basis.) (2) Further 
sophistication of neasurenent instruments in their 
application to cetemine behavior change in graduates 
and in the cHeat systei3 th'?y serve- 

Clarity of definition and presentation: The ?ZTC system 
maintains a high degree of clarity of definition and 
presentation. Uescriptions are sinple, straighrforvard 
and clear- .Rationales are clearly and sinpiy stated. 
The transition fron theory into practice should be 
consistently and efficiently achievable- Ihe training 
systen can be affected by reasonably skilled trainers 
and does not require highly technical and highly 

skilled instructors and supervisors* 

» • # 

Appropriateness of content elenents: Based on the 
instifficiency of this review, a single reading of nie 
?ETC materials and a cursory reading of socie of the 
other segnents of the total package — content sesns 
appropriate and usafiil. Ihe product combines the careful 
presentation of researched exercises and new naterials, 
ail are ccnbined in a consistent and helpful aanner. 
Integration of content elenents: Both fron the reading 
and the testincny of gradtjates, integration of the 
nareriais seens veil developed. The lack of -OTeassesszient 
ins tnsrents and a systenatic neans of detemining trainee 
skill level and equivalency resain a problen. ^ 
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a- Farsisoay: Sore graduates feel rne tctai progrsa 

should extend over a longer tisie because the quantity 
of the naterlal comands this. Ihe decision of the 
tine, of course, is the individuals. If core da^a on 
the total concept and prograa in a riore articulate 
systezi of self-tionitoring were designed, that decision 
vould be ncde with better data* 

i. Sufficiency: The package is a corg?reheasive and 

articulate skills design- Adequate concern for issues 
of social justice and affective growth is absent- 



Cne of the very inpressive things about the PEIC-II 
tiaterials is the clarity of definition of the role of the 
consultant and the definition of the parameters of the 
consultants' responsibilities. One deficiency in the 
PETC-II systen is the potential for exploitation of client 
system groups and the possible artificial nature of those 
groups used as a training device. The identification and 
definition of these client systens is a skill requiring 
extraordinary sensitivity on the part of the trainer or 
senior trainer and is a serious potential weakness in the 
systen. 

Another potential difficulty in the PETC-II program \ 
is the entry into consulting relationships. The prograa 
does not seem to offer sufficient support and investigation 
of the difficulties in establishing client relationships. 
Neither is there sufficient concern given to the development 
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or strategies for client system readiness in the 'effective 
ctilizatioa of a consultant, a role of the consultant 
hi:a/herseif * 

Finally, a reading of the systea absent frcn an 
observation of its practice suggests potential difficulty in 
the trainees soving fron concept to intervention. It is not 
clear hcv this riovenent is ziade and vhat supports and 
supervisions are available to the trainee in r.aking this 
leap. 



This is an area of strength in the prograa. The 
fimction of the trainer in-?£TC-I and PETC-II is that of 
facilitator. The trainer is clearly escpected to facilitate 
individual growth and group growth in training skills- In 
PEIC-III it becones very clear that the role of the trainer 
changes, becones ziore j udgnen tal^ and sore instructional in^ 
the presentation of the content ideas toward the philosophy 
of organizational developnent and a strategy for 
inplenentation . 

This change of style leads to the question of the 
credentialing of trainers and the delineation of skills 
trainers aight be expected to possess. Graduates who have 
been trainers reported great difficulty in the develcpnent 
of criteria for trainers for PETC-IXI. Therein, say be a 
problen for the systen, for the PETC-III trainer nust have an 
e:sctraordiaary ability as an organizational developnent 
theoretician and practitioner. The» trairier in this third 
systen should be the kind or super person with extensive 
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backgrouiid in organizational deveicpsient consuitacion 
vhich the progran avcvedly seeks to avoid. Indeed, the 
very quality of nie description of the role in its 
dinensioas nskes the identification of the appropriate 
trainer a matter of great difficulty. 
No. 6: Positives and negatives 

Responses to this question and to the succeeding one 
are iz^lied in the section of this review entitled 
"Strengths and weaknesses." rroa a rechxiical product 
perspective there are no serious negativ'e side-effects 
perceivable, except for the possible negative side-effects 
relating to presature group leadership responsibility 
in the second week of PSTC-I. Ihe difficulty perceived 
in this reviev is the political, econcnic and cultural 
difficulty expressed in response to several of the queries. 
This problen and the attendant asiorality of the systen is 
the riost serious problem encountered. Unless sone solution 
to that problen can be designed into the systea, then the 
systen itself say be both very valuable and potentially 
very dangerous. 

The problen suggests the dilercaa of Albert Einstein 
expressed in his fanous letter to President Frank li n 
Roosevelt. He created that thing vith his genius which he 
believed would be of benefit and help to the entire world, 
yet he correctly perceived that the use of the precious 
gift of his intellect and insight was in a destructive 
fashion. Unless it is possible in sonre '^ay to revise the 
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systen so that the issiies of social justice are clearly 
addressed, then the systen itself fails in its goal to 
facilitate organizational, developmental consultancy for 
change « 

II. Ccnoarison of the\zTC Systea vith Another Organizational Developaent 
Training Systen \^ 

The system selected for conparison with the ?£TC progran is one vhich 

is based upon a soirs'-hat different sec of asstri^tions • First, these 

assumptions v±ll be delineated, then the systen viU be described and 

finally a conparison viil be offered using the descriptors designed 

by the ?ETC evaluator. 

Section 1: Oraanizacional Develoyient Consiiltant Training ?ackage 
Assumptions 

1- An articulated prograzi of trainee role definition and needs 
^ assessment nust precede a training design. " ^ 

2. Clear behavioral objectives must be established by trainees and 
trainer prior to designing the training progran. 

3. A trafeee designed training system responsive to trainee 
identified priorities is an effective approach to organizational 
developneat consultant training. 

4. A comprehensive training program should include training in 
resource devalcpaent. 

5. Internal and external resources should be used in the training 
program. 

6. 1^ the trainees have ownership of the design, choice about the 
direction and control over "inflight" correction possibilities 
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ia the training sys^ezi, then investrrent in the training 
experience itself viil be high- t 

7. Ihe skills of ongoing personal and skill growth should be 
taught as part of the training system. 

8. An organizational development consultant training package in 
contemporary ^erica trust place emphasis upon the burning 
issues of social justice vhich are key issues for the school 
and for t:e society vita vhich the school is interdependent. 

9. A successful training program mi^t not be terminal. 

Section II: Descriotion of the Prograa 

The training progran proposed is a trainee/ trainer self-designed 
progran. Its dimensions will differ with differing groups of trainees. 
Ihe design seeks to enulate the function of an organizational developnent 
consultant when functioning in that proper coi^ulting role. It begins 
with an assessment, flows through to the developnert oS behavioral ^- 
and skill objectives, to the developnent of a design to ceet those 
objectives, to the active involvesient in the self-directed training 
design, and, finally, to the neasurenent and evaluation placed upon the 
priorities established. 

The training package, then, will be different each time applied, 
dependent upon the style and priorities of trainees and trainers. A 
wide variety of naterials, siany not dissimilar froa the ?ETC naterials, 
would be developed as resources to the trainee and trainer groups. As 
the trainees proceeded through the program, they would gain greater 
awareness of the naterials developed and the potential of those materials 
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ia fiiacricsai ccatacts- Materials la isdivicaai lesraings vcuid re 
applied ia practice siruatlms aad evaliiared- Traisee perioncacce ia 
these 3isiiatli»as -'culd be carefully evaluated aad supervised by trainers 
aad other trainers - 
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For the following ciiestioas isagine that one of your client school systers 
is considering using PETC to provide an internal consulting organizational 
developrsent and training capability. Please f raise your answers in that 
concert « 



In your report to your client systen, you are asked to corsare ?STC 
vith sore other program vhich you are faadliar, Ihe client systea 
is interested only ±n progrars for providing taea with CD and 
training resources, yhicb systea voald you use for the comparison? 

Title Organizational Developneat Consultant Trainiaa Package^ 

Author 

Publisher *_ 



Shy did you choose this systen^ 



*N0rE: This conparisoa was written oa a hypothetical product. A sore 

ccnplete discussion of this description is given on pages 154-156. 
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3. Please sxszzarlze ycur responses tv #1 by r'ner^lrig the appropriate 
box ca the scales 5:eliw. 



?£7C OTHS SiSTEA 

Cost Cost 

9 g ? 9 s ? 

Seasonable Scuesjnat Prcaibltively Seasonable Scirewhat Prchlbitively 
Seasonable Expensive Seasonable Expensive 



yorksno^* rornat fforksboo xorsat 



□ □ □ □ a 



I 1 I 



tfeii-orgsnised Parts Poorly i'ell-organized Parts Poorly 

vera Organized vere Organized 

Organized Organized 

Material Content Material Content 



I 



□ □ 15] g □ 



Cctrorehansive ^equate Superficial Ccnprehenslve Adequate Superficial 
Usefulness to Clients Usefulness to Clients 

H □ □ [p g g 

Usefisl Scnevhat Xot Useful Useful Scnewiiat Not Useful 

Useful Useful 



Shich vould you reccsnend yoiir client system select? 
X Other Svstea 
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Sc:iar5 S. Vilscn, Ed-D. 
Gcr. 23, 1975 
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cpiaic:: i?£ rbe rerir of the rsricr,sle and gcsls of the ?£TC series: 



cr perhaps, specificity voiiid be a better tern- Itey are couched 
pritsrilT in instructicnai terns racher than in behavioral terss. 
Consequently, they are less effective in giving direction to the 
training and in serving as guides for evaluations. 
LC'gic: I see the logic behind the cbjectives as being sound. 
Ihe concern I have is that the --^hole series is in a very logical 
order — each step following the other in a veil considered logical 
seqvie:ice. to the point that it cannot be altered to fit a psychological 
order that nay be quite different fron the logical order. 
Social significance: Jhe goals are socially significant, in tsy 
viev, as far as they go. Ihey do not directly address thenselves to 
scne of the social iss:ies of our tines, in particular the ones of 
social justice, sexisa, racisn, ageisn, etc. 

Clains and Disciainers: liost of the claiss and disclaitiers have been 
nade explicit, as I read then. However, it seens from the evaluations 
that a lot of participants have difficulty understanding these, so 
perhaps these need to he nade tiore explicit, sonehcw. We vere given 
verbally scne disclainers that vere not inclucded in the progran and 
I vould suggest that these be included sonewhere. 

Reccnnendations : Objectives and goals should be stated in behavioral 
terns end the sane objectives be used for guides in the training 
and for evaluating. It seens nov that goals of the progrsn are stated 
in instructional terns and the goals used for evaluation are stated 



a- Clarity: It 



to ne the goals of the prcgrans lack clarity. 




(ccnrizued) in ir-s truer icsial terzs ar,j tne gcals used for 
eyaiuaricn ara srated in behavioral terrs. I see ccaftisica rasiaiting 



Target Populations: ihe target popniaticns have been clearly identified 
in each of the prcgrsns- I wuid like to see the targets include students , 
rdnorities axcng the targets new identified, and to include all perscanel 
of the school sysren — janitors, bus drivers, parents, etc. 

Sierit of the content of the instructional systen: 

a* Conceptual adequacy: Ihe concepts are adequate as far as they go- 
i especially like the experiential approach and the idea that this 
is only the starting point* it seens, hovever, that the concepts 
cone prinarily frcn vhite ^les and are in accord vith the concepts 
generally accepted by the schcol estabiishnent* Also, the concepts 
s:i^pczt a nedical-nodel approach to consulting rather than the one i 
see as being nore appropriate in vhich the client is allc;^ed to resain 
responsible for his oto behavior and is given help by the consultant 
to assess his needs, to plan corrective actions and to devise vays to 
evaluate his/her own progress. Ihe concepts underlying the role of 
the trainer are of the nedical-nodei, also. If a trainee discovers that 
he/she has needs not covered by the content of the workshop, it is seen 
to be best that he/she drop cut of the --corkshop, rather than alter the 
''treatnent" that is prescribed by the progran and the trainer- I vould 
like to see a program based upon the non-directive approach, 

b# Ihaoretical significance: The theories upon vhich these prograns 
are based is significant thec^ry in the behavioral sciences. The 
force-field analysis, the use of consultants, the use of internal 
consultants, and th* training of consultants, for instance, are supported 
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(ccntirued) by valid and significant thecries. Ir seens ro :ie that 
rhe significance of the theories and the solid underpinning provided 

hy these theories is a *^ezy strong part of the series- I vonld like 



to see nore content that is hased upon other theories of change and 
change agenttv, no^j'ever, especially non-credical 3odei approaches- 
Practical significance: The content is veil designed to prepare 
consultants to perform the tasks they are being taught to use vith 
the exception of content in the affective areas. Ihe question of 
values of the trainees, their concept of persons, their concept of 
schools, hov they feel about themselves and about each other in the 
training is left pretty mich up to being dealt vith indirectly- Unless 
the person ^ad this content before he entered the series or vent 
else:jhere to get it, he vould be inadequately trained f^or implenenting 
the rest of vhat he learned- Ihe skills learned in the series are 
probably inadequate for consulting in a situation vhere social injustice 
vas at the core of the problens. The content, naturally, does not 
cover other approaches that tiight be sore appropriate in soize situations. 
Enpiricai justification: There is plenty of enpirical evidence that 
the content is justified for training people to do the consulting that 
it is hoped they viil do vhen they finish the series. 

Clarity of definition and presentation: I an inpressed vith the clarity 
of the 2:aterial and of its presentation. It should be understandable 
to alnost anyone and if not, it could be easily explained by the trainer. 
Appropriate enphasis of content elenents: For the consulting approaches 
being taught in the series, it seens to ^ze the enphasis on the content 
elenents is very appropriate. It also appears that the trainer has 
freedcn to alter the enphasis at any tine he sees a need to do so. 




2- Adeciiate isregratica of ccntenr elerienrs: The ccarenc eieiients 

appear to be adequately iaregrared- 
n- rarsiziciiT: Having caly skimed the ccnteat and ^.thcur the 

ezrerierce of heiag a participant or a trainer, I see little that could 

ce left cut- liiere surely is scne though, since there are hundreds of 

pages, 

i- Sufficiency: For the approach to consulti-ig that is being taught, 
it seers that there is sufficient content. I an especially inyressed 
vith the quantity and quality of it- I vculd like to see iiore content 
on other approaches to consulting, at least if only to call attention 
to the fact that there are other approaches and other resources available - 

j - Reccrmendaticns : 

1) Content be added that vculd deal vith helping clients leam hov 

to use consultants- The consultant does this indirectly vhen she/ 
he vorks vith the client, but I think learning how to use a 
consultant is scne thing that should be taught directly to clients. 

2) Add content in the affective or gut level areas of learning for 
the consultant-trainee, and also content that vill help her/hin 
help clients deal with these areas- A consultant couia graduate 
frcn this prograa and be unable to help clients deal vith values, 
and feelings. She/he vould have to have it before she/he started 
consulting or get l.t elsewhere on the way. 

3) Add content that vould fit populations who are directly concerned 
with the school systen but are not new targets of this program. 

Appropriateness of training procedures for the system's purposes, content 
and intended population: For the cognitive and skill aspects of the training, 
the procedures are very adequate for the intended population. The training 
procedures for the affective areas, in contrast, are very inadequate* A 
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fccntin-^zed) crascicus decision -as apparently rsde ia deyelcping 
the prcgrss that the affective aspects vcuid be altered to reach the 
other target ?cpi:laricss that I have previously suggested shculd he 
izclrded. 

a. Zecc=:erdaticns: Isciiide scse direct and planned for T-GrcuD 

type experiences in ail of the ccrpcnents of the series. Ihis can 
be dene by trainers vho are trained to do it or by programed and 
leaderless ziethods nov a^-ailabie- 

Ensnre that the trainers are practicing vhat they are preaching. 
I can see the ?£IC trainers, just like the rest of us, telling 
students to do one thing vhile they do another- I believe 
trainees train others as they r hens elves vere trained. 

Clarity and apprcpriateness of the role of the trainer in this prograt^: 
a- The role of the trainer seens to be clear and appropriate, vith the 
exceptions that I have already noted. The instructions for the 
trainer are clear, concise, adequate and appropriate. In 
addition he is allcved freedon to follov his own style. There 
nay be too nuch freedon for the trainer in the case of a trainer whose 
values are not in line with the values underlying the prograti. 

Side effects: 

a. Graduates I have seen tend to have a nissionary zeal which aay put 
orf scne people, but such conversions nay have scne desirable attri- 
butes for the trainers. 

b. Trainees nay help a bad school systen naintain itself or to resist 
changes that are needed- It depends nuch upon the notivation of the 
trainee and if insufficient attention is paid to the notivation of 
the consultant in training. ^ 
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c. Trainees, even thcugh traired for vorkisg in educaeicnai systess, 
shculd be able ro ccnsulr vLth cosr any other grcu? chat had pecple 
problers. 

d. This prcgrsn has been designed as only a jojziping-off poinc so nanj* 
of its graduates vili go far beyond the training they receive. 

e. These programs could be adapted for training other kinds of consultants. 

f . The prograns cculd be taught for acadezdc credit in colleges. 

7. Additional strengths and weaknesses: 

a. Evaluation: Inadequate evaluation has been done and adequate -r:e£Tss 
for evaluating the series have not been developed- The developers 
and evaluators of the program have not succeeded raere the rest of us 
have failed, is all that I an saving- It should be very helpful to 
have behavioral objectives that could be used by trainees and trainers 
in the training and by the evaluators to assess results, 
b- Ivory Toverisa: I 5ri.sh the developers had been able to spend core 
time directly consulting with school systems while developing the 
progrsm. Otherwise, I fear that the programs may be seen as too academic 
and/or labeled as ivory tower approaches - 

c. I would like to see more flexibility in the design and in the trainers 
so they would be able to adapt more to individual needs of trainees. 

I believe trainees can best leam how to adapt to individual needs of 
clients by having it done to her/him in training. 

d. The program seems to work and the participants are very pleased with 
what they have learned. Some graduates have spent a lot of time and 
zoney going through the prograa. 
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7o -zr/ kncvledge, it is the caly prcgraa of irs kind. Iz is a 
bsdly needed resource in the field of education. I hope that it 
is =:ade available to all systeris that can profit fron its use. 
My guess is that it is one of the least expensive vays for a 
school system to acquire the consultant expertise that it needs. 
Jlost of the exercises, especially in the early part of the 
series are old friends and have been veil tested. 
People vho enroll in ?ETC vorkshops are probably people vho 
vant to bring about changes in thenselves and in the school 
systei^ so the program does not have to be concerned vith 
motivating the trainees to learn and change. 
The real strength of the progran in sy viev, is the kind of 
people the developers ar^. Good training prograias are not 
possible Hi^hwUt good people as developers and trainers. 
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?£TC EEVISJ 



For the follovicg questions iaagine that one of your client school systems 
is considering using ?£TC to provide an internal consulting organizational 
deveiopsent and training capability. Please f razie your ansvers in that 
context* 



i. In your report to your client systea, you are asked to cciroare ?ETC 
vith soTie other prograsi vhich you are faniliar. The client systen is 
interested only in programs for providing thea with CD and training 
resources* Which systea irould you use for the comparison? 

Title "Sot yet developed" 

Author Bonard Wilson 

Publisher 

f 

?Jhy did you choose this systent 

It will hopefuiiy sore nearly fit ne, zry philosophy and way of workiag- 

?ETC vould be brought in later by thes, should se get that for and 
should they see it as a vay of seetiag their needs - 
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?lease sirizarire your responses to #1 by checking cbe appropriate box 
on the scales below. 

?£TC OIHEH, SYSIzH 


COST 


aysT 


2&ason2bie Sozevhac Prchiblcively 
Reasonable Expensive 

V03XSH0? FOKHAT 

m D 


Seasonable Sos^vhac Prohibirivcly 
Reasonable Expensive 

WORKSHOP FORiUT 

moo 
I I 1 


-ell-orgaaized ?arcs Poorly 

vere Crgsaized 
Organised 

MATERIAL COHTEXT 

□ E3 □ 
I i i 


Weli-orgsaized Pares Poorly 
by the vcre Organized 
trainees Organized 

MATERIAL CONTE:.*r 

moo 
t t 1 


Coaprehensive Adequate Superficial 

useful:;ess to CLizns 


Comprehensive Adequace Superficial 
OSErULN*£SS TO CLIEirrS 


^ □ □ 


Cp Cj3 □ 


Useful Scaevhac Noc Useful 

for certain ' Useful 
peoo le 


Useful Sonevhac !?oc Useful 
Useful 



?Jhich 'jould you recomend your client systea select? 



?ETC first and then 
Other Systea - 
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Appendix ?t 



ALTEHXATT/E SEARCH BOCTMEtJTS 

Letter to Search Correspondents 
Description of FSTC Series f^r 

Correspondents 
Inforzietion Request Fora 
Characteristics of the FSTC 

Series 

Abstracts of the Alternative 
Training Programs 
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Scve-ber 15?. 1975 



Dear 

The Inprcving Teaching Cosipetencies Prograa, directed by Giic Jang at 
the Sorchvest Regional Ediicaticnal Laboratory, is developing a series 
or training inaterials to enhance the learning environnent ia schools 
and in the classroom. Cne of the products being developed is Pr'B^rxinxg 
EJueattcKaZ Trzin-ina Ccr2Sultc:nts (FSICJ, a three-^part training prograa 
in process consultation and organizational development skills- Enclosed 
is a capsule description of the cosiponents of the PEIC series for your 
inforrsation- 

As a part of the evaluation of the rSTC series, ve are conducting a 
search for products that are alterratives to FETC. Prelisiinary ste'ps 
in the search have identified you and your organization as having done 
vork in the area of process ^consultation and organized change. We would 
like infomation about any products and training systems you have 
developed or are in the process of developing in these skill areas, and 
any workshops or training prograns you present vhich are not available 
in a packaged fom* 

It is our intention to send copies of the conpleted study to persons 
and organizations vho have contributed to its contents- We are not 
avare of any existing detailed, descriptive catalogue of process 
consultation training packages and prograns, and ve feel that this 
study can be a valuable resource for people vcrking in this field- We 
are asking you^ then, to be as coapiete as possible in the information 
you provide us. Specifically, we are requesting information on costs 
to participants, time involved, participant prerequisites, theoretical 
background, strategies used, expected outcomes, and results from any 
evaluation studies vhich have been done on the training systea. We 
have enclosed a form and prepaid envelope for your convenience- 
Whatever infonnation you can provide us vill be appreciated - 

Regards, 



David A- Green 
Research Assistant 

Inproving Teaching Ccnpetencies Prograa 
Xorthvest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Enclosures : 2 
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,^T^K^J^^ Ai-r><-.tv is for diagnosis of iKli'^iiu, 



c^rr^nj, j^TncrA^zzir.^^ iKfluxPz^iK^ f^^iciTK -^<f*:j. lie FJTJ Skills 
Trainer ii^ ccn^etencies in selecting, adept ivt^ly designi25g, conducting 
and assessing results of skills training exercises for such needs. His 
training prepares faiai to ccnduct GrTjp rTZ2ZZ3 SkilZc ^TPSj voxiishops. 
it dees not prepare him to offer other kinds of consultation or training 
services to a client systea- 

rHTr-rrr 7::rzulzi'c;: is for applying differential diagnostic 
techniques and differential intervention strategies in haZviK^ a i^Z'ient 
sys-^sn '^se thvczcgh phcises of i:t irziTCVsr.ent effovt. The rE7C-II 
Consultant forms a teroorary relationship icith the client system to 
add, or strengthen, a function needed to realize a \-aiue or attain a 
goal. Ice rirr Consultant is also im-olved in continuously rediagnosing 
his own ccmpetei'cies and deriving his explicit rationale for assumittg 
the consultant role. 

riT^-rrJr CT;:crJ^zc^i^vr.Cil Zei;eZovr^.t trains the consultant to apply 
further diagnostic and intervention techniques- Their goal is to 
facilitate normative and/or structural changes vhich 2dd and ^^i^Ktcdn 
irziKveJi fynsticTzciZ capabi^lit}^ cf tee arcsKizaticn^ Wiereas the PEIC-II 
Consultant temporarily supports needed functions, the FSIC-III Organiza- 
tional Developer helps to build them into the system permanently vhen 
appropriate and feasible. In addition, FEZC-III consultants apply 
techniques vhich increase those functional capacities of the organization 
to add new kinds of objectives and utilize new kinds of resources. 

16G 
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SiiTie wf traiai::g package cr prrgtas: 



Hcv is it available to the public? 



I^jsber of participants (ti j n jrrrr- z^ x^ r-tT-^ ) ; 
Participant prerequisites: 



Cost of the vorkshop for participants: 



Tine iavesti:ent involved: 



IChat is the theoretical basis for the workshop's content and strategies? 



Describe the vorkshop strategies: 
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ioat ar*; th«? espected cutCDrtss (claims. dlsclaS:iersji? 



If an evaluatira study has been sane cn the training package > vculd yrjii 
please send a sisssary of cbe results. 

If there is a brochure for the training systen, vould vqu please enclose 
a copy. 

For further infomation, vhca should ve contact? 



Thank ycu- 



David Green 
^aseatch assistant 

Improving Teaching Corspetencies Progran 
!;orthw€St Regional Educational Laboratory 
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Characterisi ics of the TEZ7 Series 



Target Pprnlarica 

A- Practicing edncatcrs in^ose roles allow time for training acd 
ccGSuiting — ^especially local school district, central office 
staff, administrators, coimseiors^ grou? leaders, higher 
education fac52lty and state department of publLic education 
staff, or those vho have reasonable aspirations to such a role. 

B. Priaarily education personnel — public, private, religious — all 
levels. 

C. Groups of 12 to 18 participants. 

D. Prerequisites include instructional systesis: Interperso^ocH 
ZzTTZArJ^sciZ'^CKs, Ecsecr^h Utilizing Frcilen Sctving, InterperscKdl 
Ir,fli^.enca, Sccisl Conflict ISacotiatii^ Prrblen Sotvins^ or 
their equivalent, plus a training experience in systeia technology 
such as the Corrigan^s version, Systerzs Aprvorzch far Educcticn. 

Content Provided in Training 

A. Conceptual and theoretical giaterial in the following areas: 
Diagnosis, selection, sequencing, adaptive redesigning and 
conducting of skills training exercises in such process areas 
as goals clarification, cooEunications, decision inafcing and 
conflict; planned change in group process consultation including 
phases, differential diagnosis, differential intervention and 
self-analysis and values consideration; individual and organiza- 
tional development and evolution; organizational growth and 
maturity; educational purpose and functioning of educatiozial 
organizations; interventions and strategies for working at 
organizational development and continued growth asr a consultant. 

3. Skills and techniques of diagnosing, selection, redesigning and 
conducting skill training exercises. Techniques for differential 
diagnosis and intervention in group consulting. Techniques for 
conceptualizing, diagnosing and intervening in organizational 
development. Skills and techniques for supporting growth of 
clients, colleagues and self in process consultation and 
organizational development. 

C. Personal insight and derivation of meanings as planned part of 
professional growth. 

D. When comparing with other training systems, content of 
prerequisites need to be considered. 
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3- 
C. 
B. 

G- 
H. 
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Vorkshcps ircli:ce: ST>all grc:ap skills training exercises^ 
didazzic reeding arJ presentaticns; individual study, analysis 
a::d ?la::nirig; pair, trio, intergrciup and ssiail grD;:p ccnsiilta- 
zlvns and presentations vitn feedback; practice in diagnosis 
and intervention in individzial and groi:p prc»cess; exploration 
oi proiessicnal values and philosophy; and, evainatlcn and 
self-anaiysis. 

Practica and projects include direct work vita client groups 
including evaliiation feedback, critique by colleagues and 
siapervisicn by senior trainers. 

Ssphasl=» Iz peer learning groups developing nomis and 
strategies for seif-directicn and supportive peer critiquing 
and interdependence. Senir^r trainer role is more to support 
the learning process than tc provide content expertise. 
Content is provided in the FSIC aaterials and other resource 
niateriais vhich are identified and retrieved as relevant. 

icced Curcoaes of Proerain 



raniiiarity with the 'zaln conceptual content of the three PETC 
instructional systems and demonstrable ability to use these 
materials and designs in training and consulting. 

Clsrificaticn of niotivation to vork in this field with sel-- 
selection in or out during the sequence of training. 

Individual identification of current strengths and veSknesses 
in pzcc^ts training and consulting. 

For those vhose professional roles reasonably support it, 
increased training and consulting activity. 

Positive response frosi over 90 percent of trainees vho enter 
these systeias voluntarily vith appropriate expectations. 

Clearer conceptual and philosophical orientation in process 
training and consulting. 

Sose increase in clarity and skills in using interpersonal and 
problen solving techniques ala the prerequisites and techniques 
of skills training, diagnosis, intervention and organizational 
deveiopnent strategy. Specific gains of this sort will be 
peculiar to individuals dependent on their past experience and 
experience called for as relevant to their practicun clients. 

For those who continue in process training and consulting, 
collegia! noms of continued collaboration in work and growth 
as a consultant and for continued self- initiative of 
professional growth in this field. 
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Y. Trailers 

?^rscr:s experienced in both structured (ala !iWH£L systens) ziid 
unstructured pxccess training. Experienced in training process 
trainers- Experienced, as participant and trafner, vith the three 
FIIZs as veli as the other ICICEEL prerequisite instructional systems 
plus alternative vays of providiag such training- SkilleS in 
designing as veil as con|3i3Cting process training- rani liar «.ch 
the literature in this tield. 

VI. Disseainac ion / 

\ 

A. Initial strategy invdl^ved national netvork of IJKHEL regional 
representatives- BrcchtsMs have been used in targeted areas 
during developaent of the^stez:s- Host invoivenent of 
participants has been plannra^^vithin Interested organizations 
by adninistrative personnel or by vord of laouth leading to 
expression of desire to be involved - 

B- The three ?EZC instructional systesis are tiaed respectively as 
follows. rSrr-J: five straight 9-hour days training of skills 
trainers followed by a 3-straight day practicua workshop - 
FFZC-IIz three 3-day, 9-hour days workshops conducted con- 
secutively or with as siuch as two week interludes- FETC-III' 
five 4-day workshops conducted once e^^ery four to eight weeks - 
The prerequisites, which should be distributed before and 
between the lEIC systens, involve 4- to 5-day workshops and 
1- to 6-day workshops- These can be divided into 2%- to 3-day 
sessions with interludes for any particular workshop up to two 
weeks. This total sequence of training, then, involves 65 days 
of intensive workshop training, plus time involved in the 
organizational developnent project. This has been experienced 
as feasible for practicing educators when distributed over a 
3-year period- 

C. The average cost for a participant go?ng through the 39 days 
of the three FEIC syscens in a nonresidential setting using an 
external senior trainer siay be estimated as including S75 for 
siareriais and §750 toward costs for the senior trainer. This 
would be a fee of §850, which breaks down to about S21 per day 
of workshop training per participant. 

D. Over 5G0 persons have ccapleted PETC-I since development work 
began on it six years ago. Development work begain on FZTC'-II 
and rEZ^-III three years ago- Their use has been limited to 
evaluation needs of this development. During this three years, 
about 170 persons have advanced through rZZC-II and about 50 
persons have gone all the way through completion of FETO-III^ 

E. Academic credit from higher education institutions or state 
departments of continuing education has frequently been arranged 
for the tzIZs and their prerequisite systems. In two settings, 
advanced degree programs have been offered based on this 
combination of training. 
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Evaluaticn rep-orts created as part of the ITaSEL develcprent of 
the rzZTs isav be purchased cn request. Usese include both 
f erzative evaiiiatic-n reports tised to ssodify and isgsrove the 
sysrer.s during their seq::ence of deveiopiLental revisions and 
srnnative reports zade at the conclusion of development. Ihe 
latter vculd be siore relevant to potential users. Evaluation 
sf-^ies involved written quest icnna ires and intervieijs frcn 
participants during and after their training. Questionnaires 
and intear*rievs frozi clients of the participants. Structured 
and unstructured observations of evaluators. Questionnaires 
and intervies^s vith the senior trainers. Docizsientation of vork 
dene by participants in vork vith clients^ for thensel^'es and 
vith each other. Ihere vera also reviews by outside experts- 




Table A 



A CDsy-ariscn 12 Alternative lastrsctioaal Systems la Process Traiazs^. 
Cessult3ti:*3 and Crgaaizaticnal Developaeat 



AJisensxcos 



Ccsparison Infcrnatica 



lastrtactioaal System 



Preparing Educational Training Ccnsaltaatsi Coasalrins 
?ETC-iI 

Nortbvesc Eegicnal Educational Laboratory 
710 sy Second Avenue 
Portland^ Oregon 972D4 



Target Population 



Practicing educators in roles open to provide training 

and consultation 
Several areas and level of education 
In ^z<yc^s of 12 to 13 

Prerequisites of 3 problea solving and 2 interpersonal 
skills vorksboos 



Content Provided 
in Training 



Use of skills training exercises for process issues 
Snail group diagnosis and intervention for planned 

change inrprovenents 
Organizaticcal cevelopneat theory and practice in 

education 
Self insight and professional grovth 



* %rksho? Prccecures 
i and Str J 'Regies ; 


1 Workshops vith range of theory and experiential learning 

1 activities 

Trainer supervision and interteaa ccnsulcatlon 
Practicua vith client groups for each teas 
Diagnostic instruaents and techniques 
Extended organizational developneat project 
Saphasis on peer learning groups 


j Expected Outccnes j 

! 

; 
I 


Faailiar with and able to use aaterials 
CJear aotlvation/^elf-selectioa 
Self-diagnosis and values consideration 
Increased training vhere role peraits 
Positive tovard training 
Clearer conception and philosophy 
Soae increased practice skills 
Colle3gueal noras aacng peers 


£ 

Trainers | 

I 

i 


Experienced in structured and unstructured process 
training 

Experienced in training trainers 

Experienced vich PETC-I, PETC-II. PETC-III and :Z4?SL^ 
prerequisite systeas as participant and trainer, knovs 
literature 


? Dissenination 

1 

j 

* 

1 

i : 


r^acional netvork, brochures, vord of south 

PETC « 39 voz'^hop days plus 26 days of prerequisite 

workshops 
Average cost S21 per trainer per day 

500 started, 50 ccapleted llaited offering of -orkshops 

in past 3 years of developaent 
Acaceaic credit frequently offered 
Evaluation Peports available froa ir-JREL 
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Table A 
?ag€ 2 of 13 





jj j 

1 Co^ariscn Information 


Instructional Systca 
or Frpgraa 


Process ^proacb to Planned Change 
i)r. Kick Colorell. President 
; Center for Planned Change 
2039 K. Geyer Hoad 
St. Louis, Jlissouri 53132 


Target Populatic-n ^ 

s 

i 

1 4 


1 Various school personnel 
1 Educational 

] Teass of 4 to S up to total of lOO 

Prerequisites are selection bj peers and according to 
personal characteristics 


J 

; Content Provided ^ 
in Training ; 

; 
? 

I 

I 


Systens theory 

Value based planned change strategies 

Ssall group theory and planned change skills 

Manageccnt theory 

Planning skills 

Cosramication skills 

Development of plans and strategies 


Workshop Procedures ? 
and Strategies 

i 

r 


Tneory input 
Teas learning casks 
Skill praccica 
Tean building 
Behavior contracts 
Evaluation 
l^ng-range planning 


Expected Ourcoaes | 

i 

1 

i 

i 

V 

! 


Trained internal change agent consulting teas 
Cnange in the organisation including: 
Inproved Internal clisatc 
Organizaticnai direction setting 
Organizational value clarification 
Adaptation in response to environsent 
Hunan resource developaent 


Trainers 

} 


One trainer per teaa 

"Center staff" or local trainer with "high level of 
experience*' 

"Masters level education people" can becose trainers 


Dis sesinaticn ! 

r 

1 

f 
J 

* 

t 

! 

j 


!iO particular strategy 

10 days spread variably 

$5D»000 to train 2 year OD program 

3etveen 500 and 750 trained 

Academic credit available 

Evaluation claised 
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Table A 
Page 3 cf 13 



1 Disens icss ( 


CotipariSDa laforsiation 


Icstractiosrl Systca ] 

■ i 

i 

i 


Ad^^anced Coasuitatica Skills Lab 
Social Science Education Ccasortiira 
B6uider, Colorado 


« 

Target Popuiatica I 

1 

* 
• 

! 

i 


Various educational roles 
Education 

Miaizrua group of 25 
No prerequisites 


Coateat Provided | 
in Training i 

i 
i 

1 


Skills- praccica on process issues 

Consulting issues 

Theory: 3enae, Levin, 2toreno 


Workshop Procedures \ 
and Strategies ^ 

a 

1 


Trainer lead vhole group discussions and activities 
Demonstration and snail group practice of skills 


Expected Gutcozes 


Variable according to participants 

Practiced consulting skills, tools, methods 
Conceptualized consultation process, strategies 
y3.de backbone plans 

Explored value and causal coasequences 


Trainers 


Ron Lippitt and Eva Scbindler-Rainsaa 


Dissesination 

1 


Brochures and vord of :2outh 
3 days 

$135 - $45 per day 
Between 130 and 200 trained 
No acadenic credit 
No evaluation 
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1 

1 Dimensions 


1 

Cosparison Inrccration 


Isstruccionai Systes ' 
or Progrss: 

- 


Introduction to Organization Development 

Mathew Miles 

94 Sparklil Avenue 

Tappan, Kev York 10983 


Target Fopulacion 

1 


1 Any educators 
j Education 

8 to 35 participants 
1 Xo prerequisites "other than an interest in OD" 

! 


Content ?Tovtced 
in Training 


Stages of an CD change effort as outlined in Schsuck and 
Miles, Organization Development in Schools 


Workshop Procedures 
and Strategies 

i 

\ 
f 

I 

1 


Theory input 

Ssall groups vork through case study 
Role play 

Vhoie group discussion of diagnosis and intervention 

1 

• 


Expected Outcomes 


Cognitive clarity about OB 

Increased basis for naking OD decision 


Trainers 

1 


Matt Miles 
David Kellcher 




Brochure 
7h days 

Usually $100 to $150 - $50 per day 

100 to 150 trained 

No credit 

ifO evaluation 
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Diisensions 


[ Ccsspariscn Inforsatioa 


Instrucriosaal System 
or Prc^ras 

\ 


Docroral Prcgraa la Orgaaizatioaal Beiavior 
Deparcaear of Orgaaizacioaal 3ebavior 
School of Hanageseat 
Case Vescera Reserve Uaiversicy 
Clevelaad, Chto 


Target Populacioa | 

i 
i 


Graduate studeats 
School of zaaagezeac 
10 new studeilts per year 
!to prerequisites specified 


Coareat Provided ! 
ia Traiaiag ; 

* 

i 

i 
1 


Coaceptual and theoretical background to OB 

Personality theory and develop2:ent process 
Interpersonal relations and group dynamics ' 
Organizational theory 
Large systess and> cultural processes ^ 

^thods and skills of applied behavioral science 

Personal ceve^^pnent 
• • 


Vorkshop Procedures * 
and Scrategies I 

i 
i 

I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Sea^nars 

Personal deveiopneat groups 
Research and developneat projects 
Practicua in 2nd or 3rd year 
Individualized strategies 
Dissertation in 4th year 


Hsraecced Ouccoces ! 

1 

i 


"Broad based behavioral scientists" skills ia: 
Teaching and research in OD 
OD planning and developaent 
Consulting 
Managing change 
Conflict resolution 
Laboratory training 

• 


Traiaers j 

' i 

i 

1 
\ 
* 


Faculty of 16 for 40 students 


Dissealnacioa j 

j 


!to strategy 
3 to A years 

$2,350 for 2 seaester years 

37 Ph.D. graduates 

Ph.D. progran 

No evaluation reported 
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Coxparisca laforssatica 


lastractioaal Sysrea | 
or Prograa 'i, 

i 

ij 


Orsaairatioaal Effecrivcacss Traiaiag 
Ms. Lee Dot: t air 
Coascltaat/Traiaers Scatwest 
Adaiiaistrative Office 
P.O. Box 9^7 
Eaporia, Kansas 65B01 


Target Popular ica ^ 

I 

SI 


All levels of caaageaeat persoaael 
Kaay field iadudisg edacacioa 
9 to 2^1 participaats 

One veek of "laboratory cacpcrieace*' plus bciag la 
orgaaizafioa i;aere learnings caa be applied 


Content Provided I 
in Tralaisg ? 

i 


Strategies for cat44 gatberiag aad aaaiysis 
Systeas as^ilysis 

Goal srcriag aad planaiag change 
Mctbois for prograa evalaatioa ^ ^ 
Ideacifyiag aad diagiiosiag orsanizatioa ills 
Conflict copiag strategies 
Organizatioa theory 


aad Straregies t 


Laboratory aethod of experiential learaiag 

Design evolves according to participant aeeds aad goals 

Backhcae change project betveca 3 veek long workshops 


' 1 

Expected Outcoses | 

i 
f 

1 


Gather and use data 

Piaa goals aad priorities 

Develop aerhods of evaluation 

Problea solving 

llaaageaent of conflict 

Make a systeas analysis 

Rec ogaize effects of otjn aad others behavior 
lateiaal consultant and aanage OD 
Gain in self-confidence 


Trainers 


Ms- Eleanor Hill and assistants 
1 

•St 


DissenlnacloD { 

j 

! 
t 

i 

! 


JIailing and vord of aouth 

3 one-veek workshops over 6 aonths 

S800 - $38 per day 

Between 75 and 125 trained 

No credit 

No evaluation 
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Advanced Crgaaisaticaal ^veiopneat. Training Lab 
Ccjss^jlraat/Trainers Sonrhs^esc 
Adninistracivc Office 
P.O. Box 9^7 
Esporia, Kansas 6^01 


larger Populstioa 

» 

) 

u 

i 


All levels of sanageaear persoaael 
Siaav fields inciisdiag edccaticr 
9 to 2i participants 

Previous **C3 training experience of ar least several days 
duratioa" ^ 
• 


Cccrcat Provided 
la Traor^lsg 

ji 

1 


I)ata basdlisg 
Problea solving 
Decision naking 
Cccsninications 

Planning and ii^lezentlng change 

Creating organizational atncsphere for^nange 

Training organirational colleagnes for using CD technology 


Vorkshop Procedures 
and Stracegies 

> 

f 


Laboratory setnod of experiential learning 

Sesign evolves according to participant needs and goals 


Expected Cutcoses 

i 

- ^ i 

* 
\ 


Increased skills and insights in: 
Data handling 
^ Problen solving 
!>ecision naking 
Consrunications 

Planning and inpleaenting^change ' ' 
Creating 'organizational atmosphere for change 
Training colleagues for using C!>,-technoliogy 


Trainers | 

! 

J 

1 
3 


Trainers vho are part of Consultant/Trainers Southwest 

netvork 
3 trainers experienced in: 

Organizational consulting 

Personal growth 

Organizational developnent 


Dissesinacicn * 

i 

1 

1 


Hailing list and vord of south • 

6 straight days 

5230 - S33 per day 

Between 75 and 125 

:;o credit 

1*0 evaluation 
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Cot^ariscs Infcrsarxcn | 


lastrcctioaal Sjsles || 
or Progras | 

ii 


Organizational Seneval l»orksso? — ^Gcrdon Lippitt, Bevclopcr 
Jacqi^eliae Smley, Executive Direttcr 
Cry 7i5 r,3t tipgiai HEnes."al, Isc. 
5SD5 Lzrar 2oad 
Vashiiigtoa. D.C- 2D916 


Target ropulailca ^ 

! 
! 


Primarily line personnel or staff personnel vno train 

ethers 
Varicts fields 
i2 to 2i participants 
Ko prerequisites 


It 

Contest Provided il 

In Trainiss ' 

* 

1 


Gndcrstandfng grovtb potential of org^ization 
Developing ootnrunications in organization 
Developing organizational teaawork"* 
Coping virn chang* 

Izplesenting renewal in an organization 


and Strategies 

\ I 


Written "isstrtsaent** to guide learning 
Group cisnuss2.cc 


Exoected Outc^ses * 

* 
* 

* 

J 

5 

i 


Participants ttill nave: 

Diagnostic tools for analyzing organizations j 
Practice ia process skills 

Ibeory in organizational growth and cotssunications 
A change project to initiate in their organization 


4 

Trainers j 

1 

j 

i 
i 


Ser--ork of 165 certified trainers 
Can train an "in-bouse" trainer 

Training trainer involves going throu^ vorkshop plus 

1 day briefing 
Certify only people «ho have basic trainer and group 

leader skills already 


Dissesinatlcn ' ^ 

J 

J 
i 

i 

1 


3 regional vice presidents and network of trainers, 
direct sailing 
" 5 modules, each 3% hours 
Cost of $150 to S250 - 360 per day 
No evaluation indicated 
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lasrrtacrloaal Sysrea = 

i 
; 

i 


Teas Buildiag and Pr^ess Cossalratloi; 

Sick Seicbard, Dircctcr — Professional Sevelcjpsent Division 
3fTL Instimte for ASS 
1315 So. IcTZ Xejer Drive 
iirlii^tcn, Tirgiaia 22209 


Target Popalatioa ^ 


People active in applied behavioral sci^cate 
Variocs fields 

Hnst hare cos:pleted an SIL "Advance Professional 
Developacnt Leamisg Cotamity Core Prograa** 


Ccnteat ?rcv£ced ^ 
Is Training ^ 


Process consultation using £d Scbeia's bock 

- 


:«orkshap Procedures 


Teas building 
Case stcdy 

Intertesa consultation 

Theory building iron experience 


Expected Cutcores f 

\ 

9 
t 

t 

I 


Sot stated 


Trainers 

*. 

S 

2 


inL staff 


Sisseaisaricn | 

f 

<«i 

i 

'i 
1 

! 


Hailing list 
5 days straight 
S350 - S70 per day 
to credit indicated 

Participant questionnaires used for self -racings of 
prograa 
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CofflparisM Inf crziarica j 


IsstracrtDsal Systes I 
cr Prosrsz I 

I 

« 


Program fcr Specialists ia Drgaaizatira DeTelo?z5crt 

Jean Ada=s, Sirectcr — Prcfessiosal DrreliJpseiit Edvisioa j 

3ffIL Irstitiate fcr «S5 

1813 to. rort Hcyer i^rire 

Arlisgroa. -iTirgiaia 22209 


It 

1 

1 


Vainly interzal CD practitict^crs plas a fev external end 

teachers of OD 
Varioas fields 

Hnst nave a •'basic iab** and !SIL consultation or training 
tneory and practice lab ?is;s OD e3C>erience 


it 


Professional ^'^-q personal self-assessaent 

CD theory, techniques, directions, ethics ' 

Bynanics'of large and cosplex systens 


1 ase Strategies : 
1 

1 , 


Experiential learning 
Didactic cognitire inpnts 

; 

i 


! £?;ptcted Out coses * 

i t 

i i 

! 1 

j 

' i 

i 

i 


[ Sot Erated 

i 

1 
t 

1 

f 

! 


Trailers | 

1 

1 


:;tl staff 


Diss€=laacioa ^1 Hailing lisc 

i| 2 veeks straigbt 
J $7C0 =■ $70 per day 
j| r*o credit: itidicated 

: Participant questioraaires used for se-f-racings or 

H prcgras 

ij 

i] 
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reisers tras 



Sick Seichard, Sirest^r — ^Center isx Prsfessioiial 

DevelopDcni 
jTIL lastit'Jte for ASS 
1315 So. Fore Jleyer !)rive 
Arlicgcoa, Virginia 222C9 



] Arrrone cosceJXsCd irirh zzzkLz^ i?ork groups acre effective 
; Any field 
j 12 CO 2i participates 

2*=sc have an SZL ""Ad^Tanced Professional Develcpiacnt 
Training Ccss^jnicy Core Pro^ran'* 



Cerent Prmied 
in Training 



Theories of inrervenricn 

Conceprnal caps for orservizg groups 

^rc«3p incer**^encion 



^ y^riSLScco Pr^C' 
^ and Strategies 



i ''Ferscnal case papers** for tfcecry oail^'ing 

Observation of a'j,d±o~zz^p^ groups 
• Viceo-tased- intervention simulations 



; Expected Cvtcoces 

i 


liot Stated 

1 


Trainers j 

i 


NTL staff 


liisseninatica :j 

1 

i 

I 


Mailing list 
5 days 

5350 - $70 per day 

45 trained 

lio credit Indicated 

Participant questionnaires used for self -ratings 3f 
progran 
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Ci?nsuitatira Skills Stsins^ 
I Scientific Ketbods, Isc- 
1 P.O. 3dx 195 
1 ^^tin, Teaias 7S767 




Ccnsultants, trainers, 03 specialists 

5;:siness and indcstrj 

3 to 32 participants 
1 Prereq;:isltes "'def Ined by tse roles of tbe target 
1 pcjpulatioii" 

1 : 


Ccatear Frovldci ^ 


-Consalcnbe** bj Blake and iScnlton 
Five interrenticn strategies 

i rive units of change 

1 Pour focal issues 


%rksbop Procedures | Erperi^tiai iearriisg 
and Strategies | Skill practice 

p Case stt:dies 
{ i Pairing a::d s=all grccps 

■ 1 


1 Zrpetred 0;:tcc=:*s 

f 

i 
1 


Participants ^.-iJi be: ^ 
Esperienced i^itb "^consnlc^ibe*' 
j^le to evaluate strengths and weaknesses of 

CD interventions 
Vill oave systenatic approach to detertiining chasge 

interventions 


Trainers 

a 

I 
J 


Only scientific zzetbods personnel: currently ^ trainers 
in U.S. and 3 outside the tJ.S. 


j Disseninatios * 

• 1 

t 


Mailing list and --Jord of south 
5 days 

S759 - S150 per day 
Ko credit 

Participants write critique of prograa 
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1 j 




j Isremal Ccasjltis^ Skills ^c^rJc^^ 

j Cor^a Lippitt, Developer 

1 Jacq::eiise Sualey, Executive Director 

1 Cr^aairational Heseyal, Inx. 

: 5fD5 La=ar Scsd 

j VssbingtOT, D,C. 20D15 


f 


1 Primarily, staff roles rhar iaflacsce picgraa changes fron 

scnaijrboriry positica 
1 Various fielcs 
j 12 to 24 parrcipaats 

I Prereqtiisitc to be i3 positioo to use craiaing ia their 
j vork, prefer training ^^erience 


1 C^ceat Provided 
t 


Ccn5iu.tins/?:elping process ! 
•i phases of consulting 
Skill practice on entrr 

Tools of data gatherijsz, n»d*" building and training 

tiethods ^ i 
Skill practica entry j 
Eval^:ation of consulting and personal groi;jth 


* arc Srrategies 

i 

? 


I*f^gnostic instruneiits 

Skill practice j 

Case St:;dies j 

Exercises 

Group discussion 

Application g-rc-^-ps 

Presentations 


> 


To have studied process of internal consulting 

To have studied how consulting steps are handled depending 

on r-elaticnship to systen 
To have provided opportunities to design strategies or 

siodels to isplenent problea solving and developnent 

needs of orgaaination 


Trainers 

} 

t' 


Secvork of 165 certified trainers 
Can train "ia-housc** trainer 

Training trainer involves going through workshop plus 

1 day briefing 
Certify only people uho have b^stc trainer and group 

leader skills already 


Dlss€=iaartD2 

1 

T 

J: 
f 


3 regional vice— presidents and netvork of trainers , 

direct nailing 
3 days * 
$150 to 52^0 - S50 per day 

In last four years, 750 trained plus 20 certified as 
trainers 

Acadenic credit soaetlaes arranged 
Self-evaluation at end of aaterials 
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